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Don’t Sell Your Cotton for Less Than 25 Cents! 


T HAS cost the South, on an average, not less than 25 cents a 
| pound to make the cotton crop now coming to maturity. The 
War Industries Board at Washington has fixed the price of cot- 
ton goods at figures that assure the mills large profits, 
even if they pay 30 cents a pound for raw cotton, It 
seems unlikely now that price-fixing of raw cotton 
by the Government will be attempted at an early date, 
and it is going to be up to the cotton 
farmer to do his own price-fixing; if he is 
to have a fair profit for his year's work, 
he himself must fix the price cotton must 


sell at to insure such a profit. 

Here are several reasons 
why, in our opinion, cotton 
should bring at least 25 cents: 

1. There is no assur- 
ance of a big crop. North. 
west, central and parts of 
southwest Texas are 
in the grip of a ter- 
rible drouth as this 
is written, and well 
posted Texas men 
tell us it is doubtful 
if Texas can make 
as much cotton as 


















ton. 


building program of Chairman Hurley bids fair within the next 
year or so to give America such a fleet of merchant ships as the 
world has never seen, and this is sure to mean a freer overseas 
movement of cotton. 

3. The South is financially able to hold its cot- 
Last year, for the first time in perhaps half a 
century, the South's cotton crop sold at figures that 


allowed the grower something like a living 


wage for his work, and as a consequence 


this year’s crop has largely been madeon a 


cash basis. 
“‘distress’’ cotton to be dumped on the mar- 


FROM CANTALOUPES TO COTTON STANDARDIZATION OF PRODUCTS IS AN ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESSFUL 
MARKETING 


We will have relatively little 


ket regardless of prices. With 
seed selling high, we ought to 
be able in large part to meet 
our obligations from sales of 
seed, leaving our lint in a 
position where nothing can 
move it but a fair 
price— 25 cents or 
better. 

4. The war will 
end some day, and 
when it does there 
is bound to bea big 
demand for cotton. 
Germany and Aus- 





last year. East of 


the Mississippi River, and in Georgia particularly, the boll 
weevil is becoming increasingly destructive, and it is doubtful 


if much more fruit can be set before 
this pest claims all the squares. 

2. The shipping situation is 
getting better. England, France, 
Italy and Japan are hungry for cot- 
ton, and would quickly take care of 
the surplus were there sufficient 
ships to move it. Already we are 
building ships faster than the sub- 
marines are sinking them and at the 
Same time we are sinking the sub- 


marines faster than the Germans are 


building them. The tremendous ship- 
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tria have practically gone without cotton for years, and stocks in 


England, France, Italy and Japan are very low. 


Such a situation 
means that when peace does come cot- 
ton will move toward Europe in heavy 
volume, and there will probably be 
plenty of ships to move it. Such a de- 
mand cannot but mean higher prices. 

We know we speak for the majority 
of cottton farmers when we say they 
have no wish to profiteer; but we like- 
wise speak for the majority when we 
say they will stand out for a living 
wage anda fair profit. This means 
not less than 25 centsa pound for 
cotton, and it is a price we must hold 
for. Don’t sell a bale for less. 
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EVERY ONE DOESN'T WANT A PIG! 


We have said so much about our Pig Club Boys and 

Girls lately. Am afraid some folks will think that 

Pigs are the only rewards we have for our Club 

Workers. 

Below we illustrate a few of the most popular of our 

rewards, but we have dozens of others—such as: 

Books for Boys and 
Girls 

Books for Young People 


Books for Father and 
Mother 








Self-heating Irons 
Bibles and Dictionaries 
Watches and Clocks 
Banjos and Guitars 
Bicycles and Cameras 


Sewing Machines 
Fireless Cookers 
Kitchen Sets 
Dinner Sets 
Cook Books 
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In fact you may earn most anything you wish by getting up a club of 
subscribers for The Progressive Farmer. 


Let us know what you wish to work for and we will advise the number 
of subscriptions required to secure it and will send you regularly our 
subscription magazine, called The “PF” Hustler. This little magazine 
tells you how others are making money or earning rewards working up 
clubs for us. You will enjoy it—and it’s free to our Club Raisers. 


Use the blank below and get started after your Reward and a share 
of the Extra Cash Prizes. Write today—sure. 





Club Raisers’ Department, The Progressive Farmer :— 


Please send me free copies of your Club Haisers’ Magazine, The ‘‘PF’’ Hustler; also let me 


know how many subscriptions I will have ee IE Bia i u0 ae dns ths 00000 000s 500ks ins baceeseee 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Tractor Safety 





For twelve years and more, shrewd and 
careful American farmers have kept us 


busy filling their orders for International, Mogul, 


and Titan Kerosene Tractors. In those twelve 
years our tractors have had to meet every possible combina- 
tion of field and climate conditions. The types and sizes we 
sell today are the ones that have successfully met every test. 
Any one of them is a safe tractor to buy. 

One great advantage to farmers who buy our tractors is the 
fact that we can also supply all the implements and machines 
that go with the tractor. We know farm needs. Buying 
from us, you get a complete, well balanced outfit for field or 
belt work. 

Another advanta e is our extensive dealer and branch house 
organization. elephone call to a nearby dealer brings you 
promptly a we, replacement, or adjustment for any ma- 
chine we sell, 

Look at it any way you will, you cannot make a safer trac- 
tor investment than to buy an International, Mogul or Titan 
kerosene tractor, See our dealer in your town, or write us for 
full information about a safe tractor for your farm. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO ." USA @ 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwauk 











The Kernels make the bushelsof corn and cornis worth real money to you 
this year, The Sandwich Shuck Shellers are the result of years of study of 
shelling conditions in the South backed by our 62 years of experience as 


Warehousemen and Farmers 


The Sandwich does a clean job—gets every kernel, yet saves the 
cobs andhuskstoo. Ft makes youmoney all thetime. A steady,sure worker. 


cad 
® 
builders of corn shellers. Big capacity—clean work—little power required. 
ba 
ae 
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Our Guarantee Big Capacity on Small Power 
The Shellers are of big capacity 


We guarantee—in spite of shortage in raw oo ee? on , 

materials and scarcity of labor — that e nly small power. 

Sandwich Shuck Shellers are made poe = — 

Bors file gent Li east materials and “ahert for yeu. yinow all 

aN abou em. r or 

wil make fewer machines P . err Fe full information FREE. 
but they will all be up to 
Sandwich standards, 


Shuck Shellers come 
mounted or unmounted — 
portable or stationary. They 
meet your desires and wants, 
Write us today for Instruc- @ 
tive Catalogue FREE. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 30 Wood St., SANDWICH, ILL., U.S.A. 
Builders of Corn Shellers Since 1857 


For Ware- : = [ 
housemen and ——— 
Farmers.These _ ~ 














a Horse Rewer Stump Puller 


The new, modern Rivetia] Horse Power Stump Puller—now sent 
—for 30 days fi ree trial, Write today for full P details of special new — 
Single — Double —Triple Power! 

Actually ten years a of its time! Wins Government and University 
tests for h and efficiency! Kirstins used on pig 
Governmen werel Banus = a fee fast work. Double and i triple 


ry; puller ———> designed for 
a uick automatic i ng Man Pullers ana Drom ram Type, One: 


le power from one or two anchor s' jac! 
Geccinn te catia caress gene) RSE on 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 1201 Ludington Street, Escanaba, Michigan Prices up from $49.60 








Kirstin Stump Pullers 
paises ae ee $49= 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pres 4 


gressive Farmer.” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















Corn, Cowpeas and Soy Beans for 
Silage 

READER asks: “Would cowpeas 

and soy beans planted in the same 
rows at the time of planting corn be a 
benefit or a detriment toe the class 
and keeping qualities of the silage?” 
He says he has hegs “eneugh te graze 
the peas and beans and can set the 
corn binder to cut high if the peas 
and beans will injure the quality of 
the silage.” 

The cowpeas and soy beans will add 
to the quality of the silage, making it 
higher in protein and forming a rich- 
er and better balanced feed. While 
cowpeas do not alone make the best 
silage, because legumes, due either to 
the greater amount of nitrogen or 
some other cause are not as well 


adapted te making silage as corn or- 


sorghum, still when mixed with well 
matured corn all will keep well in the 
silo, and some prefer such a mixture 
to corn alone. 

If the corn could be separated from 
the peas and beans and put in the silo 
and the peas and beans grazed by 
hogs there is some doubt as to which 
would pay best, but since to set the 
binder to cut high will cause consid- 
erable of the corn stalks to be left on 
the ground, we think the best plan will 
be to put all in the silo. 


Cream Stations a Detriment te 
Dairy Development 


HE following article was not pre- 

pared by me, but is fully endorsed, 
because I firmly believe its every 
statement to be correct and that each 
can be substantiated. The codperative 
creamery means much to the South 
and we should endeavor to protect it 
from those influences which have op- 
erated against its greatest success in 
other sections: 








Stations for collecting cream are 
established by large central cream- 
eries or butter-making plants to 
which in many cases the cream is 
shipped long distances. These collect- 
ing stations take any sort of cream 
and often pay a good price for it un- 
til the local creamery is put out of 
business, when the price is reduced 
below fair prices for good cream. At- 
tempts are already being made in a 
small way to establish these collect- 
ing stations in the South to the detri- 
ment of the local creameries and 
eventually to the detriment of the 
dairy industry. 

In the Middle West, where the 
cream station is a predominating fac- 
tor, the existing dairy conditions pre- 
sent a strong argument against this 
system. As an aid to developing the 
dairy industry the cream stations, as 
compared to the local creameries, 
have proved a complete failure. The 
competition caused by frequently 
having three or four cream stations 
in the same town has resulted in the 
lowering of the quality of the cream 
and has invariably led to unfair prac- 
tices on the part of the buyer, thus 
destroying the confidence of the pro- 
ducer and the necessary codperation 
between the creamery and the dairy 
farmer. 

Close observation of the merits of 
the cream stations show that the op- 
erating expense—including losses and 
shortages—amount to more per pound 
of butter fat than the entire ex- 
Pense connected with the operation 
of the main creamery plant. Further- 


more, the cream station is entirely 
contrary to the present much agi- 
tated movement to simplify the mar- 
keting of farm products and to elim- 
inate unnecessary middlemen. 


Some of the many objectionable 
practices of the cream stations and 
the results of such practices are: The 
utter disregard to quality of cream 
purchased and the fact that it is to 
be made into an article of food for 
human consumption; the cream is of- 
ten in bad condition when it reaches 
the station. The producer who exer- 
cises care with his product and deliv- 
ers a first-grade quality of cream is 
disgusted when he sees his cream 
dumped into another can containing 
rotten cream, and he receives the 
same per pound of butter fat as the 
man who delivered the rotten cream. 
The station operator is interested in 
the quantity and not the quality of 
cream he buys, since he receives his 
pay for the number of pounds of but- 
ter fat he buys. And for this reason 
he will not caution the producer of 
poor cream, for fear that he might 
lose his patronage. He trusts in the 
central cream (renovating) plant for 
the quality of the butter, which is in- 
variably an under-grade and _ will 
score from two to four points under 
butter made by local creameries 
where the cream is graded and the 
farmer paid according to the quality 
of cream delivered. The cream is of- 
ten held at the station, in many cases 
under the most unsanitary conditions, 
for a number of days until a sufficient 
amount has accumulated to ship to 
the central plant, where it arrives in 
such condition that it is impossible 
to manufacture it into a marketable 
quality of butter till it has first been 
treated (renovated) with a chemical 
neutralizer. The cream station sys- 
tem invariably results in the final 
lowering of the price paid the cream 
producer. The centralized plant will 
establish cream-buying stations in 
the various towns, and after having 
put the small local creamery out of 
business by sundry unfair methods, 
will then lower the price paid the 
farmers from five to eight cents be- 
low that originally paid by the local 
creamery. The farmers must pay the 
operating expenses of all these num- 
erous stations which, as stated above, 
amount to more than that of the main 
plant. 


During a portion of the year 1915 
the cream producers of a portion of 
Texas, which is dominated by the sta- 
tion system, received 19 cents for but- 
ter fat, while cream producers in 
some other Southern states, where 
cream stations had not been intro- 
duced, received 24 to 27 cents for 
their butter fat. In this same state, 
during the fall of 1917, a local cream- 
ery was paying 47 cents per pound 
for fat, while the prevailing price 
paid by the station was 40 cents. The 
manager of a local creamery was re- 
cently criticised by a representative 
of a centralized creamery for paying 
the farmers Chicago quotations for 
their cream (which was at that time 
43 cents per pound), saying that they 
were buying all they wanted through 
their stations in another state at 39 
cents. 


In view of the above facts, we are 
thoroughly convinced that the estab- 
listment of cream stations should be 
discouraged in every way possible. 
Where the producers, because of dis- 
tance, are unable to deliver cream 
direct to the creamery, such instruct- 


ions should be rendered, by the var- 
ious extension workers, as will enable 
them to ship, individually, to a near by 
local creamery, in a manner that will 
prevent deterioration in transit and 
will eliminate the unnecessary ex- 
pense of the middle (or cream sta- 
tion) man, 





Stacking Corn Stover 


READER wants to know “the best 
way to stack bound corn stover.” 
He says he has been told “To stack 
it in a rick like a wheat stack with 
the tops of the bundles out (which is 
the opposite to the way wheat is 
stacked.) The butts being larger would 
make it more easy to keep the center 
of the stack the highest, but it seems 
to me there would be more of the 
tops spoiled than one could afford to 
lose.” 

The writer knows no good way to 
stack corn stalks. In fact, consider- 
ing the cost of the extra handling, we 
doubt if there is any better way than 
to leave them in the shocks in the 
field until wanted, unless there is 
shelter to put them under. When corn 
is shredded, that is, the corn husked 
or shucked and shredded by machin- 
ery, the stover can be stacked so it 
will keep pretty well, if the stacker 
knows the art of good stacking; but 
the unshredded stalks are hard to 
handle as well as hard to stack well. 
It is not necessary to put the tops to 
the outer edge of the stack in order 
to keep the center of the stack high- 
est, as must always be done, and if 
the stack is well topped with grass or 
straw the stover should keep all right 
in a stack, if well cured and free from 
moisture of rain and dew when put in 
the stack. The best way to keep corn 
stover is to shred it and keep under 
shelter. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


No Danger to Hogs From Cotton- 
seed Meal Fed to Horses—Moldy 
Feeds Injurious to Horses—Pre- 
venting Worms in Hogs 

















A iwe hogs kept around the horse- 
lot be injured if the horses are 
fed cottonseed meal in the proportion 
of one part of cottonseed meal to five 
parts of corn?” 


There is no danger to the hogs 
from the cottonseed meal fed the 
horses. In fact, even when cattle are 
fed much larger quantities of cotton- 
seed meal there is probably no dan- 
ger to the hogs following them. In 
either case there is probably little 
cottonseed meal obtained by the 
hogs. The small part of the meal 
which is not digested and passes 
through the animals is not in a condi- 
tion to be obtained by the hogs. They 
can pick the whole grains of corn 
out of the manure, but when meals 
are fed, even if as much passes 
through the animals undigested, the 
hogs do not get it. Hogs may follow 
horses and cattle fed cottonseed meal 
without danger of injury from the 
meal. 


Moldy Feeds Injurious to Horses 


“WwHy is it that moldy or bad silage 
is said to kill horses while it 
does not seem to injure cows?” 

We are unable to answer this ques- 
tion. Other farm animals and man 
are not affected seriously or like 
hogs by the “germ” or infective agent 
which produces cholera in hogs. All 
we can say is that the horse is suscep- 
tible to something which is fre- 
quently present in damaged or moldy 
silage, while cows do not seem so 
susceptible to this agent, whatever it 
may be. The same is true regarding 
many other moldy feeds. They are 


always more or less dangerous to the 
horse, while cows and hogs generally 
consume them without injury. 

It is not sufficient to strongly ad- 
vise against the feeding of moldy sil- 
age to horses. No feed of any-sort 
which is damaged, partially decayed 
or moldy should be fed to horses or 
mules. In our observation mules are 
less likely to be injuriously affected 
than horses, but neither should be 
given moldy or musty feed. Moldy 
corn and legume hays cause the death 
of many more horses than does 
moldy silage, because they are so 
much more frequently fed to horses. 

Much of the so-called blind stag- 
gers is forage poisoning or due to the 
feeding of moldy or damaged feed. 
In the South this trouble often occurs 
in the latter part of summer and fall, 
when new hay which has molded is 
being fed. But on the whole, perhaps 
damaged or moldy corn is the feed 
which most frequently causes the 
trouble, because corn is so generally 
fed to horses. 


Preventing Worms in Hogs 


‘WAJHAT is the best remedy for 
worms in hogs?” 

Intestinal and other worms or par- 
asites do great damage to hogs. No 
effective remedy has been found for 
some of them, but much can be done 
to lessen their numbers and thereby 
reduce the injury done. 


Little attention is generally given 
to preventing the hogs becoming in- 
fested in their rooting and eating off 
the ground. Hogs should be fed from 
troughs or from a feeding floor and 
have pure water to drink, but still 
more may be done to prevent the 
hogs becoming infested. It is cus- 
tomary to use the same hog lots year 
after year, and under such conditions 
the soil and the hogs are both almost 
certain to become grossly infested, 


Permanent houses and permanent 
lots should be concreted so that they 
may be cleaned, but movable houses 
and lots are decidedly preferable in 
our climate. If two sets of lots and 
movable houses are provided so that 
one set of lots may be growing some 
suitable crop for hog feed while the 
other lot or set of lots are occupied 
by the hogs much will ‘be done to- 
ward reducing worm infestation. 

No one remedy is best for all kinds 
of worms, but two fairly effective 
worm remedies, which are easily ob- 
tained everywhere, are turpentine 
and copperas. 


A half teaspoonful to a teaspoon- 
ful of turpentine to every 100 pounds. 
of the hogs’ weight may be given in 
‘slops if reasonable care is taken to 
see that the hogs get a fairly equal 
share. Ten to fifteen grains of cop- 
peras may also be given to every 100 
pounds of weight of hogs. 


The following has been highly re- 
commended and will generally be ef- 
fective: 


Bantonin .ncccccccccccscssecveves 2% grains 
APEOD BUS. cc cccevcvedvevcscnc cscs 1 dram 
RIOTING | oo 6:00t ine ncepesvenceepebe 6 grains 
Soda (Bircarbonate)............. 1 dram 


The above is one dose for 100 pounds 
of hog. Give one dose every four 
or five days until two or three doses 
are given. 

But the changing of the lots and 
keeping before the hogs all the time 
some such mixture as the following 
should not be neglected, for preven- 
tion is always better than cure. 


Charcoal or soft coal.........+.56. 1 bushel 
Wood ashes, or ground phosphate 

rock, or acid phosphate......... 1 bushel 
COPPOTED .6 6 cb sce SECT ec errecuscers 2 pounds 
Salt wcecccccccccversescscevecvece 2 pounds 


Chop up the charcoal into lumps, 
pulverize the copperas and mix thor- 
oughly and keep dry under shelter 
where the hogs can eat at will. 

















What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 














Celery 


OU cannot grow a fair crop of cel- 

ery on high dry soil without arti- 
ficial irrigation. Moisture in abund- 
ance is essential to this crop, and 
hence low and naturally moist soil is 
preferable. 





Cantaloupes Rusting 


“MY CANTALOUPES are turning 
yellow. The land is not too wet. 
What is the matter? 

If your conditions are like ours it is 
too dry, rather than too wet But it 
is likely that your plants are attack- 
ed by the rust. Spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture is the best thing to do, 
and it should be used every year be- 
fore any rust appears, for prevention 
is far better than cure. 





Curing Broom Corn 


HAVE a nice patch of broom corn 
but do not know how to cure it.” 
As soon as the brush is out of the 
boot bend two rows down across each 
other. If left erect the brush will 
get spreading and spoil. Cut before 
it turns red and cure under cover. 
The seeds are cleaned off with a ma- 
chine made for the purpose and the 
brush is baled when offered for sale. 
There is little profit in broom corn on 
a small scale, except for home use. 





Buying Fertilizers 


LARGE grower reports that he 

has bought 100 tons of acid phos- 
phate in bulk for $15.75 a ton. Much 
is saved by buying in ‘bulk, saving cost 
of sacks and also getting in quantity 
for.cash. An organization of farmers 
should do the same and divide the 
goods by measure, and there is margin 
enough between the price named and 
the price paid on time by the South- 
ern farmers to warrant borrowing the 
cash. 





Red Spider on Cotton 


HAT can I do to rid cotton of the 
red spiders?” 

The red spider or mite is hard to 
check in the open ground under arid 
conditions. We prevent them in 
greenhouses by maintaining constant- 
ly moist conditions in the air. They 
thrive in hot and dry weather, and are 
soon checked by wet weather. If it 
was possible to spray the cotton daily 
with clear water it would keep them 
down. Spraying with strong soapsuds 
will do some good. The best spray 
probably would be soapsuds used to 
to dilute the aphine or the “Black 
Leaf 40.” These are sulphate of nico- 
tine. The spraying should be direct- 
ed to the under side of the leaf, where 
the mites usually operate. 


Grubs in Cold Frames 


“HOw shall I get rid of and prevent 
the grubs in cold frames; also in 
hotbeds and the open ground? They 
are thick wherever any manure is us- 
ed: Last year we had them in a frame 
prepared for lettuce. It looked as 
though hundreds of miniature moles 
were pulverizing the soil. I finally 
sifted the soil and got out about two 
quarts of worms from two sashes. I 
find that when chrysanthemums are 
enriched with manure the grubs work 
on the soil and starve the plants.” 
The grubs are the larvae of the 
“June bug.” These swarm in summer 
and lay their eggs in manure or soil 
enriched with manure, as the larvae 
feed on the organic decay. The best 
way to keep them out of the frames 
is to cover them in summer tightly 
with cheese cloth to keep the beetles 
out. Soaking the soil with strong 





kerosene emulsion will also destroy 
them. Summer manure piles make a 
fine breeding place. I find that spread- 
ing the manure in December and let- 
ting it lie all winter prevents most of 
the grubs. 





Onions Seeding 


HAVE a variety of red onions that 

have run to seed, and I would like 
to know how to manage them. Please 
inform me.” 


There are red onions and red on- 
ions, and you do not enlighten me as 
to the variety. If they are the ordi- 
nary Red Wethersfield you had better 
save the seed and use them for grow- 
ing sets next spring, or if sowed early 
enough make good onions the same 
season. The onions that have seed- 
ed are of no account. If you were 
growing these from sets you could 
have saved them by nipping out the 
bloom shoot as soon as seen. But by 
sowing seed in February and properly 
thinning and. cultivating them on 
heavily fertilized soil, you can grow 
good onions direct from seed the first 


a litle salt is well mixed I have found 
too that drenching the plants every 
week with the soapsuds from the 
family wash will help and will promote 
the growth of the cabbage. Then give 
the cabbage plants a liberal side-dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda and make them 
grow too fast for the caterpillars to 
catch up with them. 


The Irish Potato Forecast 


HE Bureau of Crop Estimates in the 

July report places the prospect of 
the Irish potato crop at 406,000,000 
bushels, or 37,000,000 bushels less than 
July 1917, but still far above the five- 
year average of 362,000,000 bushels. 
With a mild winter this surplus will 
be easily consumed and the market 
clear for the Southern crop of 1919. 
But blight in the North may cut the 
crop shorter, and very favorable con- 
ditions may increase the crop above 
the estimate. 


We Have Warned Against This 
Often 


HAVE several barrels of ashes, 

chiefly oak, and would like to 
know in what proportion to mix these 
with cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate to make an equivalent to the 
8-3-3 fertilizer. Will it pay to use 
nitrate of soda on sweet and Irish po- 
tatoes?” 











South, but no time must be lost. 


corn, 


grades. 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO | 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


LANT that turnip patch right away, being sure to get it on rich, 
mellow land. 


2. Still time to plant fall ‘Irish potatoes, especially in the lower 


3. Make plans to cut and shock the corn this year. 
means a bigger supply of rough feed for next winter and spring. 

4. If you have not tried them, get ready to put in some clover and 
vetch; if you have already tried them, enlarge your acreage this fall. 

5. Plan for a big acreage of oats, wheat and rye. Dress your farm 
up in a nice carpet of green this winter. 

6. Don’t forget to select seed from the best stalks of cotton and 


7. Be ready to rush cotton-picking, so that there will be the least 
possible amount of weather damage and consequent lowering of 


Doing this 











year and none of them will run to 
seed. I grew once at Raleigh 25 dif- 
ferent varieties of onions direct from 


seed and all made fairly gocd crops. 





Terrapin Bugs 


LEASE tell me of a mixture to kill 
terrapin bugs, and also how to 
prevent rust in cotton.” 

Terrapin bugs, Murgantia histrioni- 
ca, are suckers and you cannot poison 
them. They can be killed with kero- 
sene emulsion made strong enough, 
but then it is likely to injure the 
plants. Take a pan of water and pour 
kerosene in it. Then shake the bugs 
off the leaves into this and it will kill 
them. Sometimes the red mites on 
the under side of the cotton leaves 
cause them to turn yellow and drop, 
and some people call this rust. Real 
rust can be prevented by spraying in 
advance with Bordeaux Mixture. The 
red mite or spider is favored by dry 
weather and arid conditions. If it 
was possible to spray the cotton daily 
with clear water there would be no 
red spider. Spraying with strong ro- 
sin soapsuds is good, but heavy rains 
are good too. 


A Stock Query 


EVERAL ask how to destroy the 

green worms orm cabbage. It is 
strange after so much has been print- 
ed here in regard to these caterpillars 
that subscribers have not read all 
about them. You can spray the cab- 
bage with lead arsenate, 1 pound in 
30 gallons of water, as the head forms 
the inner bud and the poison does not 
get ito it. But I do not use poison. 
I keep them down by dusting the 
heads with air-slaked lime in which 





No one could tell you without know- 
ing just how much potash your ashes 
contain. But we do know that they 
contain a large percentage of lime, 
and we have time and again warned 
against using them in mixture with 
organic material containing nitrogen, 
since the lime will tend to release the 
nitrogen as ammonia and will also 
tend to revert the phosphoric acid in 
the acid phosphate. Spread the ash- 
es and harrow them in and then you 
can use your cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate, and any free ammonia will 
be absorbed in the soil. 





A Sweet Potato House 


HAVE read what is said in The 

Progressive Farmer about a sweet 
potato house, but do not quite under- 
stand. I want to store potatoes in 
crates and want to know what size 
house should be built to hold 1200 
bushels, and any further help.” 

A sweet potato house should have 
deadened walls and rather low than 
high, and should never have windows, 
for they admit cold and light which 
are both damaging. It should have 
a brick furnace at the north end like 
a tobacco barn and flues for heating. 
The furnace opens outside under a 
shed. When all are in start the heat 
and run it up to 85 or 90 till the po- 
tatoes have dried off from the sweat 
they always pass through after stor- 
ing. This is accomplished in a few 
days with the ventilator in the roof 
open. If signs of sprouting show, 
take off the heat at once, and during 
the winter a temperature of 45 to 50 
is high enough. Anything above 50 
will tend to start sprouting. In warm 
spells open the ventilator in the roof. 
A house’15 feet wide, 20 feet long and 
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5 feet to the eaves will hold 1200 bush- 
els. A box 12x9x20 inches will hold 
a bushel, 


Fire Blight 

“CAN you tell me what is the matter 
with my young quince trees? 
They seemed very flourishing this 
spring, but suddenly on the twigs the 
leaves turned brown and in a week or 
so the whole tree died. What can I 

do for them.” 
Your trees have been struck by the 
fire blight, the same that attacks pear 
and apple trees. It is caused by mi- 


‘croscopic bacilli brought to the trees 


or the blossoms on the feet of insects. 
They grow downward in the growing 
tissue in the twigs and branches. The 
only thing that can be done is to cut 
out ahead of it, and there will be no 
more infection in that branch that 
season. Watch the trees and note the 
first sign of the leaves failing near the 
tip. Cut the twigs well ahead of this, 
and you can stop it that season. But 
the better growth and the more thrif- 
ty a tree is the more liable it is to the 
fire blight. Trees in sod that grow 
more slowly are less liable to be at- 
tacked. I have had trees growing in 
sod that were not damaged at all, 
while trees near by in manured and 
cultivated soil were badly damaged. 





Something to Plant for Your 
Fall and Winter Garden 


Spinach 











PINACH is the finest of all plants 

for boiled greens, and needs less 
boiling than any other greens. In 
fact a good scalding with boiling wa- 
ter will make it all right. There are 
two species sold by seedsmen. One 
has smooth round seed, while the 
other has prickly seed. The round- 
seeded is the only kind worth sowing 
and the variety known as the Norfolk 
Savoy is the best. 

The first sowing of spinach should 
be made early in August for use in 
the fall months. Another sowing is 
made in late September for winter 
cutting. The Norfolk growers sow 
again in February, but in my garden 
I find that the plants from seed 
sowed the last of September will win- 
ter well and give cuttings as long as 
that sowed in February. Either of 
them will run to seed as the weather 
gets warm. 

Spinach must be quickly grown, 
and needs heavy manuring or fertil- 
izing. Five hundred pounds an acre 
of an equal mixture of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate broadcast 
and the rows made 12 inches apart 
will make the fall crop. The late 
crop for winter and spring cutting ts 
sowed in the same way and well 
mulched between the rows with 
stable manure and a liberal applica- 


tion of acid phosphate in the spring. 


In cutting for market the whole 
plant is cut off. In my gardev I pre- 
fer to cut the Jeaves and let the stems 
start again and thus continue the use 
of it longer. Spinach easily comes in 
after earlier crops and you can sow 
from August 1 to October 1. But you 
cannot grow good spinach in pvor 
ground. 
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GOOD AND EVIL OF THE COTTON EXCHANGES 


A Great Public Convenience and Necessity When Legitimately Used 
—A Little Understood Subject Discussed by a National Authority on 


Cotton and Cotton Marketing 


By N. T. Blackwell, Editor Cotton and Cotton Oil News 


BELIEVE if there is any question 
[ ore freely discussed and as little 
understood by our people as the 
cotton exchanges, I have not heard of 
Very few people outside of 





same. 
cotton. circles, 
even well-read 
professional and 
business men, 
know that there 
are only _ three 
cotton exchanges 
in the world with 
price - making 
power for both 
spots and linters 
MR. BLACKWELL —those at New 


Orleans, New York and Liverpool. 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
is in all things essentially the pro- 
ducers’ exchange, and is supposed to 
represent more nearly than any oth- 
er the interests of the cotton grower. 
This market is also considered the 
producers’ market, naturally so, as it 
is situated at the point where river, 
rail and ocean transportation meet 
and where also a large stock of cot- 
ton is always available. 

The function of the cotton ex- 
change has no connection whatever 
with the prices of cotton. The ,ex- 
change merely acts as a clearing 
house for cotton transactions, like a 
bank does for the clearance of money 
transactions. Cotton transactions are 
hedged about by rules and regula- 
tions as strict as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and many a 
well-meaning though misguided ex- 
change member has been expelled be- 
cause he put over irregular transac- 
tions, which in themselves and as far 
as they affected the market or the 
rights of any traders were inconse- 
quential, but dangerous to permit as 
a precedent. The proper grading, 
classification and arbitration of dis- 
putes, etc., are the most important 
functions of the cotton exchanges, 
though there are enough of these 
rules usually to fill a good-sized book. 


A Need for the Legitimate Exchange 


"THERE has always been a hazy idea 
of the function of cotton futures. 
The old and long since very properly 
abolished bucket shop, which was 
never anything more than a game of 
chance, “heads I win, tails you lose,” 
is to this day confused with the legit- 
imate cotton or grain exchange. It 
seems that the public mind has never 
been able to differentiate properly 
between the chalk marks of the buck- 
et shop, which stood for nothing, 
and the chalk marks of the legitimate 
cotton exchange, as made either at 
New York or New Orleans, or some 
broker’s office connected by wire in 
any part of the country, indicating 
the fluctuations in prices and which 
represented purchases or sales of fu- 
tures upon which the actual cotton 
would be ultimately tendered. 


A cotton contract for the sale or 
purchase of cotton for future deliv- 
ery on either the New York, New Or- 
leans or Liverpool exchange repre- 
sents the cotton just so surely as a 
solvent man’s check represents the 
actual cash in bank. If they did not, 
cotton futures would indeed be chalk 
marks and the cotton exchanges 
would be no more than ordinary 
bucket shops. The test of a cotton 
contract is the delivery of cotton on 
same. If a cotton contract could not 
be liquidated and the actual cotton 
either delivered or its delivery trans- 
ferred to another purchaser or seller, 
and the needs of all parties along the 
line of such transaction be satisfied— 
the spinner who protected his for- 
ward sales of cloth or the spot buyer 
who protected his open sale to a for- 
eign country, made when he had no 
actual cotton—then the future deal 
would be without legitimate function 
and the method of readily expressing 


cotton values on paper like the banks, 
express companies and post office 
does money on paper, would fail, and 
a great public convenience and nec- 
essity would be at an and. 


The cotton exchanges are just as 
necessary in the cotton world as 
banks are in the financial world. For 


instance, during the panic produced 
by the European war in the summer 
and fall-of 1914 no one could tell the 
value of a pound of cotton, and any 
commodity of which the value is in 
doubt always sells on the safe side— 
to the purchaser, at least. When the 
great crash came in the cotton and 
stock markets both were closed in 
New York, and the Cotton Exchange 
in Liverpool and the London Stock 
Exchange were closed in those cities. 
Some say that the cotton exchanges 
should not have closed. This is a de- 
batable question. We who are al- 
ways bulls on the market want the 


It is this method of underwriting 
cotton transactions and of expressing 
cotton values readily on paper that 
makes of cotton the most liquid and 
acceptable collateral in the world, 
and the most easily turned into cash, 
because the cotton contract issued by 
a firm of reputable brokers either in 
New York or New Orleans is guaran- 
teed by the exchange on which the 
broker has a seat. In New York the 
fund for the guarantee of the trans- 
actions of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change members is something like 


$15,000,000. 
Buying and Selling Cotton Futures 


BELIEVE I have shown in a brief 

way the absolute necessity of the 
cotton exchange as a means of mak- 
ing a cotton market, also of the pro- 
per function of the future contract as 
a hedge. I have said nothing, how- 
ever, of speculating in cotton futures. 
I consider this method of buying and 
selling just as honorable and just as 
safe as buying and selling the actual 
cotton, because the contracts repre- 
sent the actual cotton. We hear the 
statement often, “Now if they would 
just stop the cotton gamblers the 














are efficient’ y tnndled by co-operation of 
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HOW COOPERATION PAID THE 


exchanges to close when cotton de- 
clines and want them to stay open 
when the market is going up. 


Hedging Cotton by the Use of Futures 


t iaeess cotton exchanges not only fur- 
nish the facilities to fix the price of 
cotton according to the law of supply 
and demand, but they furnish the 
means of hedging by their future op- 
erations, and the system of cotton 
futures when applied as hedges in 
spot cotton transactions distribute 
the burden of the crop all over the 
world. The reason for the big de- 
cline in cotton in the fall of 1914 was 
because the market was not only de- 
prived of all price-making preroga- 
tives, but of the future contract as a 
hedge. Consequently the farmer had 
to bear all the burden of the crop 
alone. To illustrate: 


Unfortunately it has been the cus- 
tom of the South to rush its cotton 
crop to market during the months of 
September, October, November and 
December, and naturally the mills or 
the agencies of consumption requir- 
ed only one bale in three of the cot- 
ton offered for sale. Now how does 
the future contract apply as a hedge 
to assist in the distribution of the 
burden of the crop over a period of 
twelve months when it is all practically 
offered for sale in four months? Spot 
cotton men buy at every city, town 
and village all over the Cotton Belt 
every day, though they may buy 
twice, three or even five times as 
much cotton in a day as they have ac- 
tual orders to fill. They then protect 
themselves against a decline by sell- 
ing future. contracts against their 
open or unsold cotton, and_ the 
spinner who has sold cloth ahead 
may buy these contracts as a hedge 
against the cloth sold, but with 
no cotton bought from which to 


make it, and so on throughout the 
entire cotton world. 


—Sunkist Courier 
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price of cotton would go right up,” or 
“If you would compel the buyers or 
sellers of cotton to take the actual 
cotton it would be all right.” 

This is a very erroneous conclusion. 
In the autumn of 1914 the Ameri- 
can cotton exchanges were closed 
and cotton went to 6 cents. The Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was open, with 
the largest speculation in wheat the 
world ever know, and wheat went to 
over $2 per bushel. I am quite sure 
we would never have seen 35-cent 
cotton in March of this year had not 
the cotton bulls had the opportunity 
to buy cotton when it was cheap. 
Speculation makes a broad market in 
any commodity, but I submit that all 
speculation should be regulated— 
hence the Smith-Lever Cotton Fu- 
tures Law, and the general meeting 
of all cotton men to be called by Sen- 
ator Smith for the regulation of what 
appears to be a law which has crept 
into that law. 


It is obvious that to compel the ac- 
ceptance or the delivery of every, bale 
of contract cotton bought or sold 
would not only involve no end of 
trouble and delay and a vast amount 
of bookkeeping and other work, but it 
would defeat the hedge prerogative, 
because a man trying to hedge 100 
bales of cotton would find himself 
forced to take another 100 bales on 
his hedge. To abridge or deny the 
right of transfer of an obligation, 
either in cotton or any other busi- 
ness, would paralyze commerce. It is 
upon this very question that so much 
legislation against cotton exchanges 
has been based. All authorities have 
decided that a cotton contract issued 
in good faith and which has been 
used as a hedge or for speculation by 
a number of persons and which is 
financially liquidated by the delivery 
of the actual cotton, is a thing of val- 
ue and concrete property, because the 
cotton can be delivered or demanded 
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on it—in short, it is cotton expressed 
on paper. 


Some Evils of the Cotton Exchanges 


PP former years before the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Cotton Futures 
Act, the New York Cotton Exchange 
made its differences between certain 
grades of cotton deliverable on con- 
tract and delivered many grades on 
contract below basis middling, which 
was very objectionable to the bulls 
in that market. It was freely con- 
tended that a stock of “dog-tail” cot- 
ton was kept in New York to run the 
bulls out of the market. Since the 
enactment of the Smith-Lever law 
the New York Cotton Exchange is 
not permittted to make its own dif- 
ferences, but has to make them in 
conformity to the average of prices 
for all grades of cotton at the ten or 
eleven leading Southern spot mar- 
kets. This was a great relief to the 
New York cotton men, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain. The de- 
livery of good ordinary cotton on a 
middling contract was a provision of 
the Smith-Lever cotton law, and was 
done in order to make a market for 
low grade cotton, as the lower grades 
would have been surely outlawed had 
no provision been made to give them 
recognition. 

This has probably worked out all 
right for him up until about March 1 
of the present season. At that time 
there being a very small stock of 
middling white cotton, but an unus- 
ual stock of bollies, low grade cot- 
tons, principally the season after sea- 
son end rejection at all big cotton 
centers and an unusually heavy de- 
mand for middling cotton for war 
contracts, the provision to take care 
of low grade cottons by delivery of 
good ordinary on a middling contract 
proved that such provision neither 
made a market nor increased the de- 
mand for low-grade cottons, but’ on 
the contrary it offered the bears a 
tremendous advantage over the bulls, 
as the price between good ordinary 
and middling spread so wide that the 
difference in the price of spot mid- 
dling cotton and futures followed, 
and there being no demand for the 
low-grade cotton tenderable on con- 
tract, all the bulls naturally ran from 
such deliveries and left the market in 
a weakened condition. . 


It is therefore obvious that the 
very thing which was intended to as- 
sist the planter in caring for his off 
grades of cotton acted as a boomer- 
ang, and the bears were able to run 
the bulls out of the speculative mar- 
ket by having as many times the ad- 
vantage of the bull as they could de- 
liver him contracts below middling. 
This has been proved a weak spot in 
the Smith-Lever Cotton Futures Law, 
and United Senator E. D. Smith from 
South Carolina agreed with the writ- 
er that something would have to be 
done to remedy this defect. However, 
if we should have no low-grade cot- 
ton the coming season we might not 
have a recurrence of this unsettling 
rule. The spot men who made large 
money by the spread in the difference 
between the price of spot cotton and 
of the futures sold against same do 
not wish to make money that way. 
They prefer a stable market, and as 
is a well known fact, spot cotton men 
have to use the futures to keep from 
gambling in spot cotton. Moreover, 
the present condition of the market 
makes. hedging almost impossible. 
Suppose a cotton merchant should 
sell a cotton mill 100 or 1,000 bales of 
cotton for October or November de- 
livery and endeavor to protect him- 
self by selling the same number of 
‘bales of futures, and the difference 
at this time between spot and future 
cotton should narrow to a normal 
difference? It would probably cost 
the spot merchant about $20 per bale. 
As it is, no one will attempt to hedge, 
and the cotton market is therefore in 
a state of lethargy as far as forward 
trading is concerned because of this 
abnormal condition. 





Save your papers and get a binder 
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WHAT IMPROVEMENTS IN MARKETING WILL INCREASE THE 
GROWERS’ PROFITS? 


Standardization of Products 


the 


First Essential—Some Losses 


Cotton Growers Experience, With Suggestions That Will Aid in 


Avoiding Them 





By 0. J. McConnell, Specialist in Cotton Marketing, United States Department of Agriculture 


Prrsrteting i should realize that 
marketing is very closely allied 
with production, and that profita- 
ble improvements in marketing are in 
a measure dependent upon improve- 
ments or changes in production. The 
very basis of successful and profitable 
marketing is standardization, and un- 
iformity of product is difficult, if not 
impossible, unless there is a certain 
degree of standardization in produc- 
tion. Therefore it may be assumed 
that the most profitable marketing 
can be done in a community where 
production is standardized. It is not 
meant by this that a community 
should grow cotton, tobacco or pea- 
nuts exclusively, but that the produc- 
tion of a single variety or type of 
cotton or other product will simplify 
and make more profitable its market- 
ing. Standardization of production 
also results in quantity which in the 
broadest sense is a prime necessity 
in profitable marketing. 

Technical limitations preclude my 
attempting to point out practical and 
specific improvements except in the 
case of cotton, but it appears that 
the same principles will hold good 
on all commodities, and the grower 
should be able to apply them to any 
product he may produce. 


Gin Cotton Dry and on a Good Gin 
Outfit 


jt IS true that regardless of the 

standardization that may be effect- 
ed in production there will not be the 
same uniformity of product. However, 
the product may be kept uniform 
within practical bounds by good prep- 
aration, which in the case of cotton 
would constitute: housing as rapidly 
as picked, storing seed cotton until 
thoroughly dry, ginning on a modern 
suction outfit, and then properly stor- 
ing the baled cotton. During the past 
season several thousand bales came 
under my personal observation, the 
value of which had been lowered 
$15 to $60 per bale through improper 
ginning, due in most instances to 
the dampness of seed cotton, though 
sometimes due to the ginnery itself. 
Thoroughly dry seed cotton ginned at 
a first-class ginnery will almost al- 
ways grade low middling or better, 
regardless of the amount of dirt and 
trash contained in it. Damp, trashy 
seed cotton ginned at a poor ginnery 
will in every instance be too low in 
quality to be given a grade name, and 
will be termed “below class” or “dog- 
tail.” 


Thorough familiarity with condi- 
tions convinces me that North Caro- 
lina farmers alone will lose over $6,- 
000,000 during the present season 
from improper ginning if the seed 
cotton is not conditioned any better 
and the poor ginneries are patroniz- 
ed or used to the extent that they 
were during the past season. It is 
proper to state that ginning facilities 
are poorer in North and South Caro- 
lina than any of the other cotton 
states, but losses from ginning seed 
cotton while in improper condition 
are general. It is realized that it is 
frequently necessary to pick some 
of the cotton while green, but there 
is no good reason why any should be 
ginned green or wet. Storage of seed 
cotton improves the luster of the lint 
and many claim lengthens the staple. 


Store in Dry Place 


FTER cotton has been baled it 

should at all times be stored under 
a roof, and one that does not leak. 
About the most satisfactory method 
is to haul it directly from the gin toa 
warehouse and then or later to sell 
the receipt in place of the bale. In- 
vestigations indicate that about 3 per 
cent of the cotton shipped out of 
North Carolina is damaged to the ex- 


tent of about 28 pounds per bale. 
These figures by no means represent 
the total amount of damage, since 
most of the damage is probably pick- 
ed off by interior shippers before 
shipping to the ports. Another factor 
to be taken into consideration is the 
fact that leaving bales of cotton ex- 
posed to the weather causes a layer 
to become discolored. When the 
farmer sells this cotton it is graded 
according to this off-colored layer of 
slightly damaged cotton. There 
much cotton of this character sold by 
farmers at a loss of $1 to $12.50 per 
bale. 

Uniform production and proper pre- 
paration having been provided, in so 
far as may be practicable, proper 
classification while in the hands of, 
the producer becomes essential. It is 
impossible to properly market any ar- 
ticle without knowledge as to its 
grade or value. There is as much ad- 
vantage to the farmer in knowing the 
quality of his cotton before he sells 
as there is to the buyer in having 
such knowledge. If the buyer knows 
the quality of a farmer’s cotton and 
the farmer does not, the farmer is at 


1s 





demand for same. It should be stated 
that this same cotton is carried for a 
time in this country and these holders 
secure a proportionate profit. 
Southern bankers and time mer- 
chants have, in my opinion, followed 
a very short-sighted policy in this re- 
spect, as no one will deny that they 
have mis-educated the average cotton 
producer into the belief that the 
farmer who sells his cotton as rapid- 
ly as ginned realizes the most out of 
his crop. There is absolutely no ba- 
sis for this false impression when 
considered as a general policy run- 
ning over several years. There have 
been years when the man who sold as 
rapidly as possible averaged getting a 
higher price than the man who sold 
his cotton according to trade demand, 
but these years have been the excep- 
tion, not the rule. When producers 
press their cotton upon the market, 
when there is no trade demand for 
same, they in effect say that they be- 
lieve that prevailing prices are too 
high and that they want to sell before 
the purchaser arrives at the same 
conclusion. In other words, you are 
pitting your judgment against that 
of the purchaser and permitting him 
to buy your cottton at whatever price 
he wishes to pay. The only competi- 
tive factor is the varying judgments 
of the buyers as to the actual value 
and individual opinion as to when 
you will reach the same conclusion at 
which they have arrived, to wit: 
cotton is worth more than it is bring- 
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of potash. Most of our lands will 
phosphoric acid for a bale. 


ment. 


reduce the fertilizer bill, keep up 





ONLY WAY TO REDUCE FERTILIZER BILLS AND INCREASE 
FARM PROFITS 


NE ton of peavine or other leguminous hay contains, in round 
numbers, 45 pounds of nitrogen (30 pounds of which would likely 
come from the air), 10 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 30 pounds 


crops, and if left on the soil each such ton would add to the land suffi- 
cient nitrogen to grow a bale of cotton, and there would be enough 
potash left in good condition for over two bales and almost enough 
Land treated in this way, especially 
if only the better cotton lands be used, will grow a bale of cotton per 
acre easily, with the addition of $4.50 to $6 worth of phosphoric acid 
and potash per acre, and increase the productiveness under the treat- 


This, in my judgment, is the only immediate and practical way to 


the land, and at the same time do profitable farming.—B. W. Kilgore, 
Director the North Carolina Experiment Station. 


produce one ton or more of these 


or increase the productiveness of 








a disadvantage. Grading of cotton or 
other products by competent disinter- 
ested parties cannot meet with oppo- 
sition from any one who is disposed 
to deal fairly. I am unable to con- 
ceive of a cheaper method of securing 
the services of an expert than is of- 
fered to North Carolina cotton pro- 
ducers in their state graders, and 
such a plan is entirely feasible for 
other products. 


Sell Slowly and According to the De- 
mand 


Shier next and probably most profit- 

able improvement in marketing 
conditions is a system of selling by, 
price (demand) rather than by time 
(convenience). It is at this point, the 
writer feels, that the farmer should 
expect and receive the most assist- 
ance from his Federal and state mar- 
keting officials, though this is a dis- 
puted point and the weight of opin- 
ion among such Officials themselves 
has been against such a policy. I am 
aware of all the excuses that are giv- 
en for selling by time rather than 
price, but know of no reason. No one 
questions the ability and willingness 
of the Federal Reserve Board to fi- 
nance the crop in the hands of the 
producers as easily as it and other 
agencies finance the crop in the 
hands of mills, cotton merchants and 
speculators. It would seem that any 
sensible person would realize that 
whoever carries the crop from the 
time of harvesting until it is consum- 
ed receives.a profit for his services. 
It is stated on good authority that the 
cotton merchants in Liverpool make 
an average profit of $15 per bale by 
carrying the cotton from the time 
they purchase it until there is a mill 


ing. A study of Government publi- 
cations and statistics shows without 
a shadow of question that cotton sold 
in states and sections where it is mar- 
keted most gradually brings a higher 
price than in states and _ sections 
where it is dumped upon the market. 

The unorganized farmer who will 
follow the simple and I believe prac- 
tical suggestions outlined will un- 
doubtedly receive increased profits. 
However, these profits can be still 
further increased if he and his neigh- 
bors have the proper spirit of codper- 
ation, and will organize to perform 
the functions and receive the profits 
that now go to middlemen. I make 
no particular criticism of the average 
cotton buyer—the fault is in the sys- 
tem. The middlemen do not as a rule 
make more than a living out of their 
business and serve a useful and nec- 
essary service. But in my opinion this 
assembling, with the assistance of 
state graders, can be done more effi- 
ciently by organized farmers them- 
selves and will result in a saving in 
excess of the profit made at present 
by the local and large buyers. 





Cooperative Corn Marketing Pays 
Catawba Farmers 


HAT North Carolina farmers can 
successfully market farm products 
through coéperative shipments to dis- 
tant markets, when local markets are 
not satisfactory, has again been dem- 
onstrated. This time it is by the 
farmers in Catawba County, who have 
just recently sold their sixth carload 
of corn from the 1917 crop in this way. 
Ordinarily, Catawba County produc- 
es but little surplus corn. However, 
on account of the unusually favorable 
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conditions in 1917, many farmers rais- 
ed more than they needed for home 
use. Consequently they had some to 
sell. As local corn buyers would not 
pay them a satisfactory price for their 
corn, through the efforts of county 
agent, Homer H. B. Mask, the farm- 
ers were induced to market the sur- 
plus corn by co6perative shipments 
to other markets. 










To date, six such cars have been 
marketed in this way, to which a tot- 
al of 63 farmers made consignments. 
The largest number of men consign- 
ing corn to any one car was 19, and 
the least 7. The amount of corn con- 
signed to any one car by individuals 
varied from 10 to 248 bushels, while 
the total amount consigned by indi- 
vidual farmers to all of the six coép- 
erative shipments varied from 10 to 
359 bushels, or an average of approxi- 
mately 75 bushels for the 63 men who 
took part in the shipping. 

The price received per bushel for 
the corn shipped coéperatively varied 
from $1.90 to $2.05 per bushel, f. o. b. 
local loading point. At the same time 
the corn which was sold on the local 
markets brought from $1.50 to $1.99 
per bushel; or, in other words, by 
marketing the corn through cedperat- 
ive shipments, Catawba County farm- 
ers realized approximately $1,000 more 
than would have been the case if they 
had sold it on the local markets. The 
total cost of marketing the corn was 
less than three-fourths of 1 cent per 
byshel. 

While this is the first attempt of 
Catawba County farmers to market 
corn through codperative shipments, 
the results have been entirely satis- 
factory to both the farmers consign- 
ing to the shipments and to the mills 
which ‘bought the corn. It is believ- 
ed the success of this undertaking will 
do much towards stimulating produc- 
tion in that county. 

Charles S. Jones, Agent in Market- 
ing Livestock and Corn, a representa- 
tive of the Division of Markets of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, assisted County Agent Mask 
in finding a satisfactory market for 
the corn. Mr. Jones is giving special 
attention to the marketing of hogs and 































































































corn. In counties or communities 
where there is not a_ satisfactory 
market for these products, he is 


working through the county agent 
and other local organizations to as- 
sist famers in marketing these pro- 
ducts by codperative shipments to 
distant markets where there is com- 
petition. Plans for the codperative 
shipment of fat hogs to market 
during the coming season are now 
being made in a number of counties. 





Why Grade Potatoes? 


ECAUSE it is progressive. For 

years the growers of fruit in Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest have 
competed successfully with growers a 
thousand or two thousand miles 
nearer the markets they entered. 
The Western growers grade their 
products in such manner that every 
fruit is perfect when it reaches 
the consumer. Following their lead, 
New York apple growers and others 
now grade and pack carefully. Ap- ~ 
pleS from such states are standard in ~ 
markets, demanded and well paid for 
by those who know good fruit and 
wish always to be sure they get it. 

Southern potato growers’ associa- 
tions have graded potatoes for years 
and marked their best grades. In the 7 
poor market year of 1915, practically 
every car of 10,000 sent out by one 
Southern association was sold direct. 
The buyers knew just what they would 
get from this association and took 
its stock at a fair price, while ungrad- 
ed potatoes went begging. Other 
shippers’ asociations and many large 
growers have recognized the trend of 
events, and would have graded all 
their potatoes, even had the Food Ad-~ 
ministration not required it. Be up-— 
to-date, then, and grade your pota- 
toes. 
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SAVE EVERY POUND OF 
TOBACCO 


The World Demand Threatens to Ex- 
ceed the Supply, and Not a Leaf 
Should Be Wasted 
HE tobacco markets of South Caro- 

lina have been open long enough to 
give most tobacco growers an idea of 
the prices that might be expected for 


the flue-cured to- 
bacco during the 
coming. season. 
From reports, 
prices are high 
when compared 


with prices of pre- 
vious years; how- 
ever, the cost of 
growing and har- 
vesting tobacco 

MR. MOSS has increased very 
rapidly, and with all the high prices 
the farmer is not going to realize 
much profit unless he is able to make 
a good yield of tobacco with average 
grades. 

It is worth while to save every leaf 
this year, as common grades will no 
doubt ke much higher in comparison 
than the better and fancy grades. 
When a common lug or smoker sells 
for 20 to 30 cents a pound and possi- 
bly higher, it is a wasteful practice to 
allow these leaves to go to waste in 
field while waiting for a few leaves in 
the middle of the plant to mature in 
order to make a few wrappers. The de- 
mand for tancy wrappers has rot in- 
creascd in proportion to the cigar- 
ette and smoking tobacco. The 
aniount of cigarettes manufactured in 
the United States has increased from 
around 15 billion to over.33 billion an- 
nually in less than five years. The 
amount of plug tobacco manufactured 
during the same period has shown 
only a normal increase. Smoking to- 
bacco other than cigarettes and ci- 
gars has shown a very rapid increase 
in consumption, but not so much as 
cigarettes. It is true that a large per- 
centage of Burley and Maryland to- 
bacco and possibly some others are 
used in the manufacture of smoking 
tobacco and cigarettes, still the big 
demand has fallen upon the flue-cured 
tobacco, and the grower in this dis- 
trict is expected to supply this de- 
mand. It is not necessary, however, 
for him to neglect his other crops to 
do this; but to increase his yield by 
More intensive methods in fertilizing, 
cultivation and harvesting. At pres- 
ent the only chance for increased 
yield is to cultivate the late plantings 
as long as practicable, and then to 
save every leaf. A large number of 
farmers in the Old Belt have been 
losing enough tobacco every year by 
leaving the bottom leaves in the field 
to pay their fertilizer bills. 

The War Industries Board recently 
estimated that it would take 387 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco to supply Eng- 
land, France and Italy for one year. 
The 1917 crop of 1,195,000,000 pounds, 
of which 850 million pounds is re- 
quired for the United States manu- 
facturers, leaves only 345 million 
pounds of leaf available for export to 
the Allies, or a shortage of about 42 
million, pounds, or one-fifth of all 
the tobacco grown in North Carolina. 





This article is not intended to stim- 
ulate an increase in acreage in tobac- 
co for any time, but more at this par- 
ticular time to stimulate if possible 
the effort of every tobacco farmer to 
Save every pound that is grown, cure 
it out good, and handle it carefully so 
that none of it will damage after it is 
Put in the house. There is some loss 
every year from molded _ tobacco, 
which can be prevented if it is thor- 
Oughly dried out in the barn and 
Packed up in good condition. 


Another very great loss in the flue- 
Cured district is caused by fires. A 
Humber of tobacco-curing barns are 


burned every year, entailing not only 
the loss of tobacco, but the barn as 
well. Almost any barn filled with fair- 
ly good tobacco this year would bring 
$200 for the tobacco, and the barn and 
equipment is worth $150, so a very 
conservative estimate would be a to- 
tal loss of $300 for every barn of to- 
bacco that may get burned this year. 
It is not uncommon for almost any 
tobacco farmer to tell you of half 
dozen barns burned during a curing 
season within a radius of three to 
five miles of his place, which means a 
total of possibly $200,000 or $300,000 
each year. 

I have made a number of investiga- 
tions as to the cause of these fires 
during the past six years, and have 
come to the conclusion that at least 
75 per cent of them are preventable. 
Poorly constructed furnaces, poor 
pipe, or pipe that is not properly tied 
at the joints, sticks of tobacco that 
are not carefully placed in the barn, 
unnecessarily high temperatures and 
carelessness in firing are all respon- 
sible for a large number of burned 
barns, and each one of these causes 
may be prevented by using more care, 


net profit $5400 and reducing balance 
on our half interest to $29,444. And 


” 
so On, 


2 


3. As soon, of course, as the pat- 
ronage dividends paid for the $40,000 
half interest, if the warehouse then 
made $15,000, the farmers would get 
$7500 cash in dividends. 

This plan has actually been work- 
ed out in Wilson, N. C. Mr. W. R. 
Dixon tells the story as follows: 

“A few years ago when I was 
elected County Business Agent by the 
Wilson Farmers’ Union I had instruc- 
tions to secure what information I 
could in regard to marketing methods 
in general. I did not proceed far in- 
to the warehouse methods of selling 
tobacco before I found that it was 
an exceedingly expensive plan to the 
tobacco farmer; that if the warehouse 
owners and managers could get a suf- 
ficient quantity of tobacco to sell that 
they would soon become immensely 
rich, proving that the growers’ pat- 
ronage was the secret of success, that 
the greater amount secured the great- 


er the profit. 


“The matter was discussed in the 
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TOBACCO FARMERS GOT A HALF INTEREST IN THIS WAREHOUSE BY POOLING 
THEIR PATRONAGE 


thereby saving several hundred thous- 
and pounds of tobacco annually. 
E. G. MOSS. 


MARKETING TOBACCO SO AS 
TO GET LARGER PROFITS 


How Wilson County Tobacco Growers 
Got a Half Interest in a Big Ware- 
house Without Cost 


NE of the most interesting devel- 

opments in tobacco marketing is 
the plan adopted by farmers in some 
North Carolina communities for get- 
ting a half interest in some tobacco 
warehouse. In brief the plan is this: 

1. As many tobacco growers as 
possible in a county or territory get 
together and organize, agreeing to 
throw their patronage to the ware- 
house that will make them the most 
favorable terms. 

2. They then select a warehouse- 
man and say to him, “If you will sell 
us a half-interest in your warehouse 
at a fair price, we will throw all our 
patronage to you, the understanding 
being that we will give notes for the 
purchase price and you will not call 
for cash but credit on our notes one- 
half the profits you make. That is 
to say, suppose a half interest in your 
warehouse is worth $40,000, and we 
give you notes for that amount, and 
the warehouse makes $15,000 profit. 
Our half of the profits would be $7,- 
500, but first you would take out in- 
terest at 6 per cent on $40,000, which 
is $2400, leaving $5100 net. That would 
leave us owing you $34,900. Then if 
you make $15,000 the next year, we 
would get $7,500 less 6 per cent on 
$34,900, which is $2094, making our 





local and county meetings of the Un- 
ions for several months and we finally 
decided to incorporate the ‘Wilson 
County Farmers’ Union Warehouse 
Company,’ with codperate privileges 
sufficient to cover all lines of business 
in which the consumers and produc- 
ers might want to engage. 

“A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the best plan to market tobacco 
co6peratively and after careful con- 
sideration and investigation they 
reached the conclusion that the mere 
conservative and the safer plan would 
be to make a contract with some ex- 
perienced warehouseman who would 
furnish the capital against the pro- 
ducers’ patronage and after paying 
overhead charges and expenses, equal- 
ly divide the profits. 

“The proposition was taken up with 
several warehousemen with the result 
that Messrs. W. P. and S. H. Ander- 
son, owners of the Watson warehouse, 
a large brick building in the center of 
the tobacco district of Wilson, made 
the committee the following proposi- 
tion: (1) to sell to the Wilson Farm- 
ers’ Union Warehouse Company half 
of the Watson Warehouse property 
and business, for $40,000 at 6 per cent 
interest, they guaranteeing (2) to car- 
ry the purchase price until the profits 
or dividends would pay the purchase 
price, to further furnish all the capi- 
tal necessary to run the business with- 
out interest; (3) to pay half of all 
overhead expenses for conducting the 
business, assume the management and 
responsibility for honestly and fairly 
conducting same. 

“The proposition was accepted by 
the committee and the report referred 
to the county Union, which was com- 


posed of delegates fromeevery active 
local in the county. The recommen- 
dation of the committee was endorsed 
by a vote of 45 as against 9. The con- 
tract was signed and duly recorded 
and the business run for the season 
of 1915, with the result that the farm- 
ers secured as their part of the profits 
as follows: 

“The first year the Farmers’ Union 
Warehouse Co., received $10,031.61 as 
their part of earnings. The second 
year $12,086.82 was declared the earn- 
ings and last year, 1917, the third year 
of the contract, the earnings amount- 
ed to $15,941.56 and the stockholders 
finding that a balance of only $1,730 
being left due decided to pay it and 
come into possession of the deed and 
so they paid the difference and are 
now the owners in fee simple of a 
half interest in the Watson Ware- 
house easily worth $100,000 and thus 
have accumulated a nest egg of $50,000 
all from the wise and judicious busi- 
ness sagacity of having put a value 
upon their patronage and demanding 
their just deserts from the co-partner, 
capital. 

“The $40,000, representing the pur- 
chase price was divided into 4,000 
shares of $10 each, limit ten shares 
to any one man. The shares are pro- 
portioned to acreage planted, six dol- 
lars per acre, so that the large plant- 
er could not monopolize the stock 
from the small planter, and allow the 
tenants same privilege accorded to 
the land owners. 

“The charter and by-laws are writ- 
ten so as to make it codperative, one 
vote to each stockholder and no more, 
so that the corporation is controlled 
by men instead of money. The cor- 
poration is managed by 23 directors 
who elect the officers, viz: President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, also an executive committee of 
five. The directors are paid per diem 
and ten cents per mile one way for 
the days they are in session. The 
Secretary-Treasurer is required to be 
at the warehouse each day during the 
tobacco season, keep a complete re- 
cord and render correct reports tothe 
3oard of Directors and Stockholders 
when called upon. 

“IT do not claim for this plan that 
it is the solution of the marketing of 
the tobacco crop, but it is a start. If 
all the markets of Eastern Carolina 
were run upon this plan the farmers 
and growers would get to their credit 
property worth $200,000 per year, sav- 
ed from warehouse charges alone, 
which would soon enable them to own 
and operate re-drying plants and stor- 
age sufficient to hold enough of the 
crop to control the price. 

“Many, no doubt, will want to ask 
the question, how can the farmers get 
the,warehouseman to do what the An- 
dersons are doing in Wilson. The an- 
swer is simple: When farmers orga- 
nize and pool their patronage and con- 
vince the warehouseman that they 
will live by their contract and do what 
they say, propositions will be made 
them which they can afford to accept.” 


SELLING TOBACCO CO-OPER- 
ATIVELY 


By This Plan Farmers Around Farm- 
ville Are Getting Bigger Prices and 
Buying a Half Interest in a Ware- 
house 
S THE farmers in my county raise 

lots of tobacco, and pay over $250,- 

000 a year for selling this one crop, 

the question naturally came to us as 

to how this selling cost of our tobac- 
co could be reduced. 








As a Farmers’ Union organization, 
we felt like we could pool enough of 
our tobacco—that is, sell enough of it 
jointly together,—to make it plain to 

(Concluded on page 9, column 1) 
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Kill the bugs and in- 
sects that destroy food 


crops. It’s another big 


way to help win the 
war. Defending your 
war garden may be as 
important as helping 


to defend a trench. 





(Pronounced Hoff-straw) 
Sold by Grocers and Drugzists. 
Catches them without a gas mask. Makes 
good Huns—which means dead ones—of 


every potato or tomato bug, cabbage 
worm, poultry louse and many other 
pests. 


For the House—Hofstra kills bedbugs, 
ants, roaches, mosquitoes. A few shots 
kill these home annoyers and destroyers, 
Harmless to humans—Fatal to bugs. A 
dry powder—no liquid to spray. Just 
press the gun and you spread quick 
death among bugs. There's no hard work 
to applying Hofstra—it’'s so much fun 
your boys will wish to do it. 


FREE GUN 


Special Introductory—Gun Given With 
First 
25e TRIAL ORDER 
Take the gun out in your field or garden 
and try it. Watch the bugs and worms 
eurl up and die, Send 25c for our full- 





sized quarter package of Hofstra— 
enough to save many dollars’ worth of 
crops and we'll send you a Hofstra metal 
gun (loaded) free. If your grocer or 
druggist hasn't Hofstra - 
yet, fill the Coupon and 
mail with 25c. 
HOFSTRA MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., 
300 Nogales St., 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Yourbuaioess asd oars. 
ecb alll 
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@ Hofstra Manufacturing Co., 

B 300 Nogales St., Tulsa, Okla. 
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Feathers Wanted 


We pay highest market price for Feathers and Feather 
Beds. Mailsamples of each kind you have to offerand 
peicesbyreturn mail, P.0. Box 746, Desk A, Greensboro, N.C. 














Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


gq If you have a farm to rent or 
that you want fo sell, now is the 
time to advertise. 


q Farm Managers who wish to 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public know it. 


q THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER is the best medium to use if 
you wish to advertise your farm 
or for a farm or if you wish a 
position. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Ts one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber $1 50 
both one year for : 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 
TTT iti) 
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HOW THE BUREAU OF MARKETS HELPS IN MARKETING 
SOUTHERN CROPS 


Standardization of Products a Primary Essential in Most Cases, and 
How the Bureau Is Working to Secure This—State Marketing Agents 
and How They Reach the Individual Farmer 


By Chas. J. Brand, Chief, Bureau of Markets, 


the country, the South has market- 
ing problems the solution of which 
depends 


[i COMMON with other sections of 


largely on standardization 
of products. By 
this I mean not on- 
ly the growing of 
quality crops to 
meet the demands 
of the markets, but 
grading, preparing, 
and packing the 
products for mar- 
ket. But this stan- 
dardization of pro- 
ducts of the farm 
must be followed up by a study of 
markets and the establishing of con- 
nections with the trade, either di- 
rectly or through codéperative organi- 
zations. Progress, however, in mark- 
eting of most agricultural products 
waits upon standardization: buyer 
and seller must have a common lan- 
guage which means the same thing 
to each of them. Number 1 potatoes, 
for example, must mean the same 
grade and quality, whether sold in 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, or Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Once standardization of an agricul- 
tural product has been achieved by a 
community, that community is ready 









CHAS. J. BRAND 


'to go out into even distant markets 


and compete for business in that giv- 
en product with any other communi- 
ty, perhaps sometimes, with a section 
much nearer to markets whose pro- 
ducts have not been standardized. 


The work of the Bureau of Markets 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, since its establishment in 
1913, has been directed into three 
main channels: one, Investigation; 
two, Extension; three, Regulation. 
The Bureau cannot regulate market- 
ing practices except where power has 
been specifically conferred upon the 
Department of Agriculture for such 
regulation, as in the case of the Grain 
the Cotton Futures 
Act; and the Standard Container Act. 
It can and does, however, investigate 
marketing conditions and practices 
and makes recommendations to pro- 
improve- 
ment of conditions, and it furnishes 
market information in a number of 
periodical reports covering livestock 
and meats, fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, poultry and 
eggs, stocks of products held in cold 
storage, and stocks of food in com- 
mercial channels. Some of these re- 
ports are issued not only from Wash- 
| ington, but from branch offices scat- 
tered throughout the United States, 
and are available for free distribution 


| to persons interested. 


Work of the Bureau in the South 


OME of the work of the Bureau is 

of special interest to the South, such 
as the establishing of grades for cot- 
ton; tentative grades for sweet po- 
tatoes; investigations looking toward 
grades for peanuts; experiments in 
refrigeration of products in transit; 
proper loading of freight cars with 
different agricultural products; the 
storage of perishable products; the 
market inspection service for fruits 
and vegetables, grain and hay, and 
seeds; and the administration of the 
Warehouse Act. 


Official government standards have 
been established for cotton grades, 
and standards for staple are soon to 
be promulgated. The official grades 
for cotton are now in use for all 
“futures” trading, but are not made 
obligatory on spot markets. Legisla- 
tion making the official grades appli- 
cable to spot markets is now pending 
in Congress. Application for stand- 
ard grades for cotton to all markets 
would mean that cotton growers 


United States Department of Agriculture 


could sell their cotton after it is gin- 





ned knowing what it would bring on | 


the spot markets. 
sold in the seed would not be affected 


but this is a practice that should be | 


discontinued, and the establishment 
of community gins would help here. 


Today, in the face of a probable 
large cotton crop, the 


tions of the South being without ade- 
quate warehouse facilities. Here, 
through the Warehouse Act, the Bu- 
reau of Markets is ready to help the 
producer, and the establishment of 
licensed warehouses, under the Act, 
where cotton is classed by govern- 
ment standards would do much to- 
ward helping finance the crop. A 


question of | 
e ° . | 
warehousing is a vital one, some sec- 


Of course cotton | 





producer could store his ginned cot- | 


ton in a licensed warehouse, borrow 
money on the receipt at the bank and 
hold his cotton until ready to sell. 


State Agents in Marketing 


ANY states now have resident 

agents in marketing who are em- 
ployed jointly by the Department of 
Agriculture and the state colleges of 
agriculture. These men assist indi- 
viduals and organizations on local 
marketing problems and their offices 
serve as clearing houses for market 
information. They keep in close 
touch with the county agents, who 


can appeal to them for assistance in | 


marketing local crops. 


Other agents of the Bureau are do- 
ing field work throughout the South 
on sweet potato storages; onion 
grading; shipping of fruit and vege- 
tables; and field offices are open dur- 
ing producing seasons for white po- 
tatoes, melons, onions, peaches, 
strawberries, and other crops to re- 
port the movement of these products 
to market. 


Production Methods Affect Market- 
ing 

J HAS been found in many cases 

that methods used in producing a 
crop have a direct bearing on its 
marketing qualities. For example, un- 
less peanuts are properly stacked in 
the field the 
nuts is increased and the crop brings 
less money when sold. Another strik- 
ing example of the effect of farm 
practice on market value is found in 
the case of cotton, much of which, 
because of high prices for it and the 
scarcity of labor last year, was pick- 
ed in the boll. This resulted in much 
immature cotton being gathered with 
the mature cotton, and today there 
is a large amount of low-grade cotton 
still unsold, some of which may have 


to be carried over until the next crop 


is ready for market. 


Although the Bureau of Markets 
has enlarged its activities along many 
lines as a result of the war, certain 
work has of necessity ‘been curtailed. 
It is working in codperation with 
other agencies to assure food sup- 
plies for the nations fighting for de- 
mocracy, and assisting growers and 
the trade to eliminate uneconomic 
practices and methods of marketing 
wherever found. It looks forward to 
the time when many marketing prob- 
lems now confronting Southern ag- 
riculture will be solved by the co- 
Operation of growers, dealers, and 
consumers with government agencies. 





Don’t try to garden this year with- 
out “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.25. 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 60 cents; three 
months, 36 cents. Long-term gubscriptions, 
if paid wholly tn advance; two yeara, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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“KERO-OIL” ENGINE 


Have More Power—[MIONEY | MONEY 


Do yvur work easier 
—Get a better engine BACK 
—At lese cost—Make|}' 
more money — Save 
more fuel—Immediate| 
Shipment Direct from a 
long waiting—Five-Year Guarantee 
Deal Direct— Hundreds of Engines 
—2 te 30 H-P.—all styles—Ready to 
Ship—Suit yourself as to terms— 
Cash—or Payments—or 
NO MONEY v.tzianced fs 
Write formy latest 


book, (copyrighted)“How 





DOWN te dates Ensioee ale 
you all aboute an 
fuels, and why I can sella better 


engine at wholesale factory price. 
I ship everywhere in the U.S. safe 
delivery—save you $15 to $200. Icanshipbig 
engines—or 5) 1 Oy wire ——4 
Write me today—ED. H. WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2354 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2354 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in the World Selling Direct to the User. 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become its first three years that 
hes Sooumns 09 panel Es tear cee nae 
old towers, other makes ills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the geari i 





















venting wear e 
a ‘o, pu int " 
om neal ullepee year. 
Dosiie oe. used, each gch canrving half ths lend 
We make Cagetins Engines, aan Tanks, 
Water Supply Frame Sawa. 


Write AERMOTOR Coe 2500 Twelfth $i, Chicago 











“Your Subscription Expires 
MEANS 


“Your Paper Stops” 


If you find in your paper a blan 
announcing that your =. 
EXPIRES next month or this, it 
means that your paper STOPS next 
month or this—unless by renewing 
you invite us to keep coming. The 
Progressive Farmer doesn’t wish to 
enter any home where it is not want- 

We are not going to keep sending 
the paper to you, pile up a bill against 
you and then dun you for 8 80 
many papers do. Just as soon as you 
have had time enough to renew, if you 


fail to do so, we assume that you 
want your paper stopped and it 
won't be forced on you, 

Subscribers, too, should make 

allowances for delays in the 

mails, Recteesing | Bie -) 

ete. For thi the 


right time to nen ts when 
you get the first notice, ‘‘Your 
Subscription Expires Next 
Month.” If you wait till it 
reads “‘Your Subscription Ex- 
pires this Month,’’ some de- 
lay may occur and you may 
miss an issue. 


Whenever you find a ‘‘Your-Subscription- 
Expires-This-Month” blank im your paper, 
kindly forward renewal at once, so as not 
to miss a copy. 


o>? RE rng 





The Progressive Farmer: 

I enclose $-......--.- for which renew 
my subscription for_......- years. My 
subscription expires ............... 1918. 
PID occu ttthchsneaiemiennateheniamaaeld 
DIO sisi cca ic mecinicnce mete 
EEO a ene Route... .--- , 














When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
| sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


| of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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IF YOU ARE A NORTH CARO- 
LINA COTTON GROWER— 


If You Are, Then Ask Your Coun- 
ty Commissioners to Appropriate 
Money Enough to Get Official Gov- 


ernment Grading 





: ipew proper and impartial grading of 
cotton is even more important this 
season than it has been in the past, 
owing to the fact that there is sucha 
wide range in price between the dif- 
ferent grades. The quoted difference 
between good ordinary and good mid- 
dling at the present time is 11 cents 
per pound, or $60 per bale, and com- 
pared with a normal difference of 
about $15 per bale. Low middling is 
quoted 5 cents per pound, or $25 per 
bale below middling, and cotton mar- 
keting experts say that there have 
been thousands of bales of middling 
sold as low middling in North Caro- 
lina. 

From this it can be seen that a little 
undergrading this season will cause a 
vast amount of loss. North Carolina 
cotton producers can protect them- 
selves from the possibility of this loss, 
their commissioners will 
make a small appropriation toward 
securing official cotton graders pro- 
vided by state coOperation in mar- 
keting work, states Mr. O. J. McCon- 
nell, who has this work in charge. 
Citizens who wish their county to se- 
cure the grading service should see 
the commissioners at once and urge 
them to make the necessary appropri- 
ation in order that the graders be 
given ample time to prepare to ren- 
der the most efficient and satisfactory 
work. 

Amounts which counties are requir- 
ed to appropriate in order to receive 
the service vary according to the pro- 
duction of cotton in the county. The 
total cost to any county in the State 
may be found in the following list: 

Alamance, $10; Alexander, $20; An- 
son, $250; Beaufort, $100; Bertie, $100; 
Bladen, $100; Brunswick, $10; Cabar- 
rus, $100; Camden, $25; Carteret, $20; 
Catawba, $75; Chatham, $75; Chowan, 
$50; Cleveland, $200; Columbus, $100; 


Craven, $75; Cumberland, $250; Curri- 
tuck, $10; Davidson, $10; Davie, $15; 
Duplin, $100; Durham, $10; Edgecombe, 


$250; Franklin, $100; Gaston, $75 
Gates, $50; Granville, $10; Greene, 
$100; Halifax, $250; Harnett, $200; 


Hertford, $50; Hoke, $150; Hyde, $10; 
Iredell, $100; Johnston, $250; Jones, 
$75; Lee, $75; Lenoir, $150; Lincoln, 
$75; Martin, $100; Mecklenburg, $250; 
Montgomery, $50; Moore, $25; Nash, 
$250; Northampton, $175; Onslow, $75; 
Orange, $10; Pamlico, $75; Pasquotank, 
$50; Pender, $25; Perquimans, $75; 
Pitt, $250; Polk, $10; Randolph, $10; 
Richmond, $175; Robeson, $250; 
Rowan, $75; Rutherford, $100; Samp- 
son, $250; Scotland, $250; Stanly, $75; 
Tyrrell, $10; Union, $250; Vance, $25; 
Wake, $250; Warren, $100; Washing- 
ton, $25; Wayne, $250; Wilson, $250. 

Parties desiring further information 
or wishing assistance in presenting 
the matter to county commissioners 
should communicate with O. J. Mc- 
Connell, Specialist in Cotton Market- 
ing, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Raleigh, N. C, 





Selling Tobacco Codperatively 





(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 


some one warehouseman that the or- 
ganized farmers would be the best 
and the safest partners in this ware- 
house for permanent success. This is 
a logical conclusion and has proved 
S0 in our cooperative association with 
€. R. Townsend, one of the pioneer 
warehousemen on the Farmville mar- 
ket, who has been a successful ware- 
houseman since this market was es- 
tablished twelve years ago. 

The organized farmers through 
their business agent acquired a co- 
Partnership interest in his large new 
warehouse. The plan was that the 
farmers should incorporate and as a 


corporation purchase a one-half in- 
terest in the Townsend tobacco ware- 
house at a fair price, which was nam- 
ed and agreed upon, after being sub- 
mitted to a committee appointed by 
the farmers. This purchase price was 
to be paid with a promisory note of 
the corporation, and stated in this 
note that the same was to be paid 
only with the net dividends of the 
corporation, due in five years. 


Now it was up to the corporation to 
sell its interest to the tobacco farm- 
ers, pro-rating it to them according to 
the amount of tobacco cultivated by 
each. After incorporating and sell- 
ing our stock, we had a co-partner- 
ship business, known as the Town- 
send Warehouse Co. The corporation 
has a business manager to represent 
the farmers in the copartnership bus- 
iness. This house is managed by C. 
R. Townsend and the business mana- 
ger of the corporation. Our co-part- 
nership business has been a success 
from the beginning. 


According to contract, all dividends 
of the corporation are to be applied 
to the purchase price of the corpora- 
tion’s interest, until same has been 
paid. The farmers have not invested 
a penny in cash into this business. 
Their patronage was their asset in 
the consideration of the co-partner- 
ship business, C. R. Townsend, by 
contract agreeing to finance the en- 
tire business. So by organizing our 
patronage and making it an asset, 
the one thing of selling tobacco ee 
we have in three years saved and 
hold as an asset of the corporation, 
belonging to the farmers alone, over 
$11,000. 

Now this was not all. When we first 
organized our competitor warehouse- 
men, who were reaping all the profits 
of their business with the farmers 
furnishing the patronage, became 
very much alarmed, seeing the feasi- 
bility of the farmers saving at least 
one-half of their tobacco charges. So 
they combined to obstruct, discourage 
and misrepresent our codéperative ef- 
forts with the tobacco farmers, by all 
means possible. One of their policies 
was to tell farmers that by selling to 
the codperative warehouse and get- 
ting one-half of the profits, that their 
cooperative warehouse could not af- 
ford to protect its customers by push- 
ing tobacco to the highest price 
against the buyers, at times taking 
the loss when bought high. The facts 
are that of 9,000,000 pounds sold on 
the Farmville market last year Town- 
send’s Warehouse Company sold over 
three million pounds, at 27.4 cents per 
hundred more than the market’s av- 
erage. 


At these figures, suppose the whole 
nine million pounds had been sold at 
our average, the farmers would have 
gotten over $170,000 more than they 
did receive for their tobacco. All this 
in one season, on one small market at 
that. 


All this in addition to a good divi- 
dend the past three seasons, justifies 
our position that we can and are sell- 
ing our customers’ tobacco as high as 
the highest, and that it pays the 
farmer to sell his tobacco codperative- 
ly on his own warehouse. The more 
sold on one floor through one channel, 
the greater the dividends would be, 
thereby lessen the selling cost. 


I may write something in the future 
on how this kind of selling will re- 
duce overhead charges, thereby con- 
serving man-power, eliminate non- 
essentials and duplications. The 
country needs now all the man power 
possible for essentials, and will have 
to have it, in the the face of present 
conditions; more real producers and 
fewer parasitic, middlemen tax-col- 
lectors. Organization and coéperation 
for the welfare of the whole country 
should be our chief and one aim now, 
without regard for our personal am- 
bitions and individual greed. 

W. H. MOORE. 

Farmville, N. C. 














‘Every Bag of V-C Fertilizer 


Added 7 Bushels of Wheat to the Crop” 


“LAST Fall I loaned 
every acre one 200 
pound bag of V-C Fer- 
tilizer. At harvest time 
each acre paid me back 
by yielding 7 bu. more 
wheat than you secured 
off your unfertilized land. 
**For every $4 advanced 
in fertilizer, the soil paid 
back $15. Why don’t 
you make the same investment, Joe? 
**You can’t keep drawing on your bank 
account without ever making any deposits. 
If you do, your account is soon over-drawn. 
Well, I figure it is the same way with land. 
If you do not replace the elements that each 
crop extracts, you are bound to bankrupt 
its fertility. 
**Of course I plant green manures. It adds 
organic matter to my land. And I fertilize 
them, too, because it makes more organic 
matter. But to keep in my so'l a plentiful 
supply of the chemicals needed to make a 


\- 


Fertilizers 


crop, I know I must 
use fertilizer.”” 

There are a lot of men 
like Joe, who could get 
7 bushels more from 
every acre. Thereare lots 
of men who are con- 
stantly shipping crops 
away, without replacing 
the plant-foods their 
crops take out. They 
are selling their farm and don’t realize it! 


With labor so scarce, it pays to get the 
maximum yield per acre. Thousands of 
farmers in the South are not only maintain- 
ing their soil’s fertility, but increasing it. 
They are improving their yields of wheat 
and fall-sown oats by applying 


V-C FERTILIZERS 


It will pay you to fertilize grain and winter 
cover crops. Write for the names of V-C 
Dealers near you. 


C 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
pases V-C Sales Offices preece a 
Alexandria, Va. Columbia, 8. C. Columbus, Ga. Memphis. Tenn. Baltimore, Md. 
Durham, N. C, Atlanta, Ga. Gainsville, Fla. Mt. Pleasant, Tenn, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Winston-Salem, NC. Athens, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Birmingham, Ala. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Charleston, S. C. Savannah, Ga, Sanford, Fla, Mobile, Ala. New York City 















war. It will pay. 


Saves % of 
the Labor 






. Between Corn and 


Sow Grain 


— more grain, pecause it will feed our armies and help to win 
No need to wait unti) your corn or cotton 
is ‘cathered. Sow between the rows with 


Cotton Rows! 














There is no apy apy to make 8 unnecessary trips 
d harrow your Le this fall. 

eal seed-bed, because 
they have been already cultivated this spring 
and compacted by time and summer’s rain. 
The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur- 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
Corn and cotton are 


against. winter killing. 
You get 


gathered without damage to your oats. 
a better crop than when broadcasted. 
Write today for free catalog. 


\. The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Box 300 


Charlotte, N. C 





WATER! 271: 


When-Where You Mon 


Boe DON’T DEPEND ON WI 
ger the Summer's water nor when am Our sma! 
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New Feather Beds only $9. 00 


a Desthes boy nem $1.80 eA -—, a 
Soutucnm fearuee & Fi PALLOW CO., Dept. 20 Greensboro, &. C, 








MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK Tells Varieties to Plant. 





ANT A FALL GARDEN 


| Our Two Best 





Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


Wwe WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the yk = ay advertiser who proves 
to be a does 

that we will try to Tajuse t trifling disputes between 
reliable Sennen houses and thei patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make = to the | one as we have 

of 


this guarantee a 
that the on for loss shall be reported to 
within one month my eo Cet my ent aypears 
d after the transaction comp 
‘cur lat i the purchase 
egate over 
—— does 














Subscription Offers ° 

$1 50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year if sent 

in together; or 

$2 00 for a club of three yearly subscrip- 


tions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Save your papers and get a binder, 
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SUCCESS 
OUTHERN stockmen, dairymen and farmers 


fed tons upon tons of Buckeye Hulls last 

year. Two years ago old style woolly hulls 

were fed almost exclusively. Buckeye Lintless 

Hulls are used in such quantities now because they 

have proven to be a better and a cheaper roughage 
than old style hulls. 


UCKREYE 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


have greater food value, per pound and per ton, than old style hulls be- 
cause the lint, valueless as food, has been removed. Morcover, they com- 
bine so ectly with other feeds that the mixture is thoroughly assimi- 
lated. ree from dust and trash. Do not clog or flux the digestive tract. 
Sacked, easy to handle. Require much less space in the barn than old 


style hulls. 

To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the 

hulls thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do 

this by wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If 

at any time this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. 
‘ou prefer to feed the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk as of 


style hulls. 
FREE— Book of Mixed Feed Formulas 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used 
in the South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, 
for milk, for fattening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls 
and gives directions for using them properly. Send for your 
copy to the nearest mill. 


Dept.A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. deot.a 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
k M. Selma 
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So. Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa 
is becoming very popular throughout the 
South because of its immense yielding. It is a 
wonderful soil builder, and a big money maker for the 
man who grows it. We have already shipped into the 
State of Mississippi, for this fall’s planting, more than sixty 
thousand pounds of our Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa. 
Read this letter from Mullens & Lacy, and you will see the big 
value in planting Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa: 
Gurney Seed & Nursery Co., 
Yankton, S. D. 
You are aware that we have bought this seed from you before. We hava one meadow 
of sixty acres, more than one-half mile long, and each end is seeded to South 
Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa, while the middle is another kind of alfalfa. This meadow is used 
as a landing place by the Aviation School of the United States Army, Park Field, 
Tennessee, in their cross country flights. We have many aeroplanes light each week, 
at times as many as a dozen on the grounds at once, and these “‘birds’’ soon learn 
that the So. Dakota No. 12 gives them a good “‘cushion’’ to light on, but in attain‘ng 
speed on the ground to take off, they have to “‘taxi off’’ into the short grass, as they 


call the ordinary alfalfa 
Signed: MULLENS & LACY, Lyon, Miss. 
So. Dakota No. 12 is really a wonderful Alfalfa, and it will prove to 
be one of the biggest money makers on your farm. Look at these 
prices, and send your order at once: 
50 pounds...... $15.00 500 pounds...... $140.00 

100 pounds...... 29.00 1,000 pounds 
We are shipping So. Dakota No. 12 Alfalfa into Mississippi in carload 
lots, and distributing from Clarksdale, Miss. Above prices are f.o.b. 
Clarksdale. Order your supply right now from 


F. A. SEELEY, Distributor, 
CLARKSDALE, MISSISSIPPI. 
GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO., Yankton, South Dakota. 
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Boll Weevil FENCE ; FACTORY 4, 
In Your Cotton? iP iat 


, log. ices and sample of our 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK eat mever-slip lock fence 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


Staples. save you money. Bar 
IT WILL 1 BEAT 








wn fence, at mon: wing prices. Write tod 
East Birmingham iron’ . ed 
THIS PES 


Dept. A. Tretiesn. 
e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


| ‘With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.48 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY Catalog and samples free on request. 


f. S. Bureh & Co., 184 W. Heres St Ch 











THE PLACE OF BEEF PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN FARMING 


By A. L. FRENCH 


{This is No. 32 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.”’ 
The thirty-third, “Some of the Characteristics of the Different Breeds of Beef Cattle,” 





time past been looking toward 

the South country as a possible 

field for the production of the in- 

creased amount of beef for which the 

world is asking. It 

was hardly possi- 

ble for the South 

to compete with 

the free range 

country of the 

West in the pro- 

duction of beef 

when that was a 

free range country 

in truth and when 

MB. FRENCH the open range 

and other conditions held the price 

of beef at the low level that prevailed 
until a few years ago. 

We think, however, the low price at 
which beef cattle sold had more to do 
with the problem than had the matter 
of free range; for while grazing could 
be had in the range country without 
cost for land rental, yet much of the 
land of the South was held at so low 
a valuation up to a few years ago that 
the rental was a small matter indeed. 
Then the more favorable winter cli- 
mate of the South that could be re- 
lied upon to reduce cattle loss 
from exposure under range prac- 
tice—would probably over-balance 
any advantage the Western range 
country held in the matter of land 
values. The cattle tick too has un- 
doubtedly been a strong factor in 
keeping the people of the South away 
from the beef cattle production idea; 
for while parts of the Western range 
have been tick-infested, yet vast 
areas of the best grazing grounds of 
the plains country, never know this 
cattle pest, and the cattle produced 
were not subject to the loss by death 
and inferior development that attends 
the business in tick-infected area. 


The Passing of the Tick 


HE gradual and in some sections 

rapid passing of the tick and the in- 
creased price of beef that world con- 
ditions bid fair to stabilize would 
seem to warrant the idea that the 
great at present unused areas of the 
South could well assume a much larg- 
er place in carrying the burden of 
beef production. The fact should, 
however, be kept in mind, when con- 
sidering the matter of all-year-round 
grazing, that the South is a humid 
section and that the rains that tend 
to make for luxuriant summer graz- 
ing also cause rapid deterioration of 
the cured grasses that must be de- 
pended upon very largely for winter 
grazing in an all-year-round pasture 
scheme. 

A winter provision for cattle to 
supplement the natural grass pasture 
we believe to be a necessity in the 
South if a good quality of beef ani- 
mals is to be grown. Velvet beans, 
which are quite cheaply grown, will 
provide in a measure for the needs of 
the cattle-during the early part of the 
winter, and in many sections of the 
range country rye sowed on the bean 
land will germinate with no other 
covering of the seed than that afford- 
ed by the falling vine of the beans and 
the tramping of the cattle, and afford 
considerable late winter and early 
spring grazing. Then cottonseed 
meal and cake are always available 
with a short haul and do valiant ser- 
vice in bringing cattle through to 
grass in strong condition. 


Prine: past b men have for some 


However, the portion of the South 
that is at this time a logical range 
ground is only a small part of our 
vast territory, and will we believe 
grow less in area from year to year 
with the onward march of our great 
farming interests. One fact that dis- 
tinguishes the Southern range from 
the Western range is that any por- 


ton, 


tion of it that is capable of producing 
good wild grass in paying quantities 
will produce other crops and tame 
grasses of far more value than the 
grasses now ‘being produced. And 
when the time comes that our farm- 
ing is so readjusted as to make our 
supply of labor more effective the 
greater portion of the humid South- 
ern country will be so handled as to 
place it in the farming section class. 
It is no doubt true that could our 
present supply of labor be the most 
advantageously handled, through a 
better systematized agriculture and 
the perfecting of one much needed 
agricultural machine, namely a cot- 
ton picker, double and _ perhaps 
treble our present acreage could be 
handled. This time is coming rapidly, 
for individual men and women every- 
where over our vast territory have 
seen the vision. And when this time 
arrives the beef cattle business will 
have assumed its proper place as a 
profitable adjunct to a tremendously 
enlarged system of diversified farm- 
ing. The beef cow then, in greatly 
increased numbers, will do what she 
is already doing on thousands of 
farms over our territory today; name- 
ly, harvesting the crops of grasses 
and legumes from a goodly portion of 
the farm with no expense for human 
labor worth mentioning; making a 
home mark@t for vast quantities of 
corn stover, low-priced grass hays, 
straw, legume hays grown primarily 
for land improvement, cottonseed 
meal, hulls, etc. Her coming will do 
away largely with our uneconomic 
system of land resting; for it will be 
found that land may as well recuper- 
ate while growing grass and lespe- 
deza or some other legume as when 
producing weeds and broom straw 
now that a means is at hand for turu- 
ing these sods into a money crop that 
costs nothing much of human labor 
for harvesting. 
Sections Ideally Suited to Beef Pro- 
duction 


HERE are considerable sections of 

our territory where corn, alfalfa 
and cotton all grow to perfection and 
and where the land is owned gener- 
ally in large tracts. No sections of 
the world are superior to these sec- 
tions for the production of beef cat- 
tle when a goodly portion of the corn 
crop is converted into ensilage; for 
the lands of these sections also pro- 
duce grazing crops in quantity the 
equal of any section of America. Oth- 
er sections there are where the soils 
do not produce the best of grazing 
from permanent pastures, but yield to 
none in their ability to produce cot- 
corn and summer-growing le- 
These are the natural cattle 
finishing sections, where with corn 
silage, cottonsce1 meal and legume 
hay cattle are cheaply finished and 
a large amount of the best manure 
produced, the use of which causes 
these sandy soils to produce greatly 
increased yields of all crops. Then 
there are the extensive mountain pas- 
tures and the wonderfully rici little 
mountain valleys—that seem espec- 
ially adapted to the production of 
silage corn, clover and grass hays. 
These are the natural beef cattle 
breeding sections of our territory, 
and many of them today are doing 
what more will do in the years to 
come, namely, producing the feeding 
cattle to supply the finishers in the 
sandy cotton-growing sections. 


Then what of that great middle 
section called the Piedmont, that 
boasts as good a climate for man or 
cow as any section of America; where 
the farms. are, generally speaking, 
moderate-sized, with their owners 
living on the land; where everything 


(Concluded on page 23, column 2) 


gumes. 
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HOLD COTTON FOR HIGHER 
PRICES 


Editor Cotton and Cotton Oil News 
Says Prices Are Going Higher Than 
Ever Before 

SAID in my haste, 
liars."-—King David. 


‘T all men are 

Old man Dave did not have to deal 
with cotton liars—alias alleged cotton 
operators. For instance, 
market was_ broken 
150 points in New York on the 
report that the drouth had been re- 
lieved by copious rains in Texas. The 
United States Weather Bureau _ re- 
corded .08 of an inch of rain at Corpus 
Christi for that day. 


dealers or 


recently the 


The traveler for the Cotton and 
Cotton Oil News reports from San 
Antonio that it will require ten acres 
to make a bale between Waco and 
San Antonio. Reports were also re- 
ceived in New York that a good rain 
in ten days would relieve the situ- 


ation. This latter suggestion is made 
with the sangfroid that sugh event 
is already assured, and down goes 


the market. 

Now, this is just what The Cotton 
and Cotton Oil News wants to see. 
The bearish traders in New York are 
selling themselves in a hole on the 


prospect of 5,000,000 bales in Texas, 
d still believe in a 6 per cent in- 
in acreage. 
where in our issue of today we 
1 t a letter from a Georgia farmer 
in which he also disagrees with the 
vernment estimate; that there is 
much idle land in his vicinity and 
the largest grain crop he ever saw. 
We repeat: 


[here is more idle land in the South 
than ever before and more corn and 
smail grain, more potatoes 


nuts, ac 


and pea- 
cording to the observation of 
this writer and of our travelers also. 
Then where is the 6 per cent increase 
in cotton acreage? 

It just simply does not exist, ex- 
cept in the minds of the crop report- 
ers who were obsessed with big crop 
and bearish ideas. 

We are quite well satisfied to let 
the bears sell themselves into a hole. 


A great many of our readers have 
spot cotton on hand carried over 
from last year. That is all right, 
though we advised them to sell it 


above 33 cents, and to seli out entire- 
ly at 34 to 35 cents. The thing to do 
now to keep it. The time will 
come when it will bring 35 cents and 
then some. 

We have advised our readers for 
many months that this was going to 
be a waiting game. The south Tex- 
as farmers, many of whom have had 

crops in three years, are selling 
their cotton as fast as ginned and this 
is What has created a soft place in the 
narket. The same took place last 
year and we forecasted a big break 
in August, which came. We would 
advise everybody with cotton to let 

tas little of it go above 25 cents per 
pevnd as they can, and none at all 
r 25cents. The tide will turn be- 
fore the crop begins to move in very 
large volume. In fact we expect to 
see the low point in the market be- 
tween this and September 15. 


is 


unda¢ 


It does not matter how small the 
crop may be, or how large, there will 
not be enough cotton to supply the 
world when peace comes and when 
the shipping becomes normal, and we 
might call attention, while passing, 
that more cotton is being exported 
now than at this time last year, and 
the freight situation is sure to im- 
prove from now on. Our bearish 
friends who are selling the life out 
of the market now must not forget 
that the price as well as the scarcity 
of sikk, wool and flax is sure to hold 
up the cotton market, and we predict 
now that the shorts will not get done 
covering before next May. 

The man with cotton for sale when 
Peace is declared can get his own 
Price for it. .More than that, we will 


see cotton sell higher before July 
1, 1919, than we have ever seen it sell 
before, peace or no peace. 

Therefore, the break recently was 
the most unwarranted and most un- 
justifiable of any break since the first 
day of February, 1917. 

The farmer is absolutely the key 
to the situation. If he does not hold 
his cotton off the market we shall 
see it go to 20 cents or lower, but if 
he refuses to sell we shall see an ad- 
vancing market and see it early in 
September and it will never stop long 
at a time till it goes as high or high- 
er than last year. 

The farmers whipped the fight last 
year and started in without any mon- 
cy. They have the money this year 
and very little larger crop to hold 
than last year, and it should be just 
twice as easy to win the fight again 
this year. Just sit tight and let the 
shorts sell themselves in a hole. They 


have already done so.—N. T. Black- 
well, Editor Cotton and Cotton Oil 
News. 





Orchard and Garden Work for This 
Week and Next 
THERE 


is still time left to put in 
some carrots. 

been put in a little earlier, but on ac- 
count of being a crop, 
will grow well into cold weather. 


cool weather 

Late roasting ears, just before frost, 
really mighty There 
still time for putting in some Mexican 
June corn for this in the 
central and lower part of the South, 


if done right aw 


taste cood. is 


purpose 


ay. 


For fall-heading, cabbage should be 





They should have | 


set at once if not already set. Early | 
August is best time, but if put out 
rich ground, and pushed rap- | 


now on 
idly by frequent cultivation and side 





applications of nitrate of soda, they ! 


should succeed in the central and 
kk Vv So i 

It is hard to beat collards for some- 
t! to eat in the winter time. Like 
cabba;re, they should have been set 
earlier, but can still be set in the 
larger part of the South with fine | 
chances of success. But to get good 
results from the late setting rich 


ground and_ considerable readily 
available ammonia must be applied. 
Fertilize and cultivate as for cab- 
bage. 

Even though the peach trees may 
have been’ sprayed, there may be 
some rotten “mummies” hanging on. 
This disease causes the peach to 
shrivel up and hang on to the trees 
throughout the year. 
scattered .by these fruits,and they 
should be picked off and either burn- 
ed or buried deeply. A little work 
along this line will result in the sav- 
ing of a good many peaches of next 
year’s crop. . 

By picking up and feeding to hogs 
or utilizing in other ways all of the 
apples that fall, much trouble for 
next year can be avoided. The larvae 
or worm form of the codling moth 
is often found in these, and if de- 
stroyed just that much is done to- 
wards producing better fruit next 
year. To produce good fruit one 
must be on the job all the time. 


The disease is | 


Inspect carefully all fruit trees and | 
remove any branches that have been | 


broken by summer storms or a heavy 
crop of fruit. If only slightly broken 
they may be propped vp in such way 
as to grow back together. If not re 
move by sawing off right up close to 
the main body of the tree or other 
branch from which it comes. 


Clean up around the grape vines. 
Cut out weeds, and rake up and de- 
stroy and trash that may have ac- 
cumulated under them. Pull off and 
bury or burn any rotten or diseased 
grapes that may still be hanging on 
the vines. All of these things are 


necessary if one would keep the vines 
in healthy and thrifty condition, and 
produce fruit next year of first class 
quality. 


L. A. NIVEN. 
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GRIND YOUR OWN FEED 


With the Always 


Satisfactory 


Williams Farmers Delight 


QDE:! 


Feed Grinder 


With one of these perfected Feed Grinders you can quickly 


convert your surplus crops of snap 
peavine hay, alfalfa or other dry 


d 


corn, velvet beans, 


erbage into profitable 


feed for stock or dairy purposes. Madein six sizes—capacity 


600 to 8000 lbs. per hour. 
sturdy, durable. 


Costs little to operate—strong, 
Anyone can run it. 


Quick—Effective—Economical 


You can gain an idea of what farmer-owners think of it by 


these brief extracts from their letters. 


your Feed Mill about two years. 


Have 


“Have been using 
not spent five cents 


for repairs,” says J. M. Kirkland. “We are very much pleased 
with the Farmer’s Delight Grinder bought last fall—it ans- 
wers Our purpose perfectly,” says a Mississippi owner. W. 
C. Ellis writes, “With your Grinder we can save and utilize 
at least 25% of feed material which has hithertofore been 
wasted.” More than 4,000 of our machines in daily operation. 

Put your farm ona more profitable basis, 


Write for Bulletin No. 99 P. F. 
today. 


Let us send you literature—prices 
—testimonials and details of the 
various styles and sizes of Williams’ 
Farmers Delight Feed Grinders— 


now. 


The Williams Patent Crusher 


& Pulverizer Company, 
905 Fourth Ave., 


Richmond, Va. 



















Hay Tools, Cream Sep- 
arators, Manure 
Spreaders, Gasoline 


Power that takes hold with a steady pull, 
that never jerks your machinery 
—power that makes plows dig deep and 
turn over the toughest sun-baked soil 
hour after hour 


—power that can be throttled down toa 


inere creeping gait. That’s the 


Aeider 
12-20 and 9-16 H.P. 


Seven Speeds— Forward or reverse with onelever— 
without changing gears. Backed by 10 years of 
successful field service in the hands of owners. 
Has made good on every kind of farm work. 

Let Heider owners tell you about it. Fred Van 
Selus, Dundas, Minn., says: “‘With my Heider, 
I have done all farm work that can possibly be 
done with any kind of power. Filled silos fast 
as cutters could be fed. Pulled three-bottom plow 
in quack grass sod very satisfactorily.” 

Send for Catalog 

We have Rock Island Branch Houses, 
Distributors or Dealers near you 
for prompt service. 
Rock Island Plow Co. 


202 Second Avenue 





Cultivators, 


Engines, ete. Write 
forour Farm Tool 


Catalog. + 











Mode! D 9-16 H. P.—Rock Island No. 9 plow 

attached. Your hands operate the tractor. 
foot reseee qeiogers t pane 
ets 1 ence corners easier than you ever 
r ? Geld. Sold 


lift, 
could with 
witb or wit 


USE ROCK ISLAND PLOWS. The famous 
Rock Isiand “‘CTX"" Bottoms turn 


Fi 
ft. 2, 3, or 4“°CTX 


Model C 12-20 H, P. 
The popular mode) Heider for average size farm, 


1 our 
plow. Automatic power 


m. Plows all the Geld. 
attached. 


a tea 
hout plow 


it al; 
he moisture. ront furrow wheel 





































STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 





APPLETON Corn Huskers 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St, 


FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


PETERSBURG, VA. 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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LAST CALL FOR COMMUNITY FAIRS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 





HIS is the last call for promoters of 

North Carolina community fairs who 

wish to get the expert judges and the 
special $25 appropriation offered each fair by 
the State Department of Agriculture. 


Only those applications received in Raleigh 
by August 15 can be considered. If you can’t 
cémplete a permanent organization by that 
date, at least complete a temporary one and 
have your secretary forward his application to 
Chairman Fair Committee, State Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh. 











HE subject of business-like peanut marketing is 

one of the most important questions facing 
growers of the peanut belt of Virginia and eastern 
North Carolina. A very important article on this 
subject, written by Hon. C. W. Mitchell, of Aulan- 
der, N. C., reached us just too late for this “Mar- 
keting Special,” but will appear in next week’s 
paper. Mr. Mitchell makes six useful and timely 
suggestions for peanut farmers, one of these being 
the holding of a general peanut growers’ confer- 
ence in Suffolk at some early date. We should like 
to see this idea carried out. 





~. ‘eemmenge san types of upland cotton, for grading 
cotton for market, are now ready for distribu- 
tion by the Bureau of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
These are duplicates of the original standards re- 
tained by the Department and the complete set of 
nine grades can be obtained for $20, or single 
grades at $2.50each. Grading cotton is an important 
matter, and while the average farmer will not want 
to invest this much money in standards, it will pay 
many farmers’ clubs to get at least partial sets. In 
every important town, too, the local chamber of 
commerce should purchase a complete set and offer 
its use free to farmers patronizing local markets. 





que tobacco warehouseman must pay just as 
‘* much for rent, clerks and general overhead ex- 
pense when his time is only half occupied as when 
it is fully occupied. To double his patronage there- 
fore means more than to double his profits. This is 
true because the added half would be all “velvet” 
or “net.” For this reason there is a big opportunity 
fer tobacco farmers almost anywhere to organize 
and get a half interest in some money-making 
warehouse in the way described on page 7. With 
present high prices of tobacco, the average ware- 
houseman is making excessive profits, getting as 
he does the same per cent of the sales price as he 
did when tobacco was only half as high as now. 
The men who actually sweat and toil to make the 
weed should get at least half these profits. 





PUREE men from our Progressive Farmer adver- 
“ tising staff are now getting ready to whip the 
Kaiser. First we mention Mr. Fred W. Orlemann 
who has been longer with us in this division— 
quiet, thorough, unassuming, efficient, every inch a 
gentleman ; “always fair and big and generous and 
anxious to serve,” as Mr. Martin testifies. Then 
from our Dallas office we lose Walter C. Esry who 
goes with the Texas Cavalry. He has not been with 
us long, but plenty long to win a place in the con- 
fidence and affections of all who know him. Char- 
acter, capacity and courtesy combine to make him 
aman of distinction in any group. And from our 
Raleigh office Mr. Herbert A. Rogers leaves for 
the battlefront. Mr. Rogers has worked his way 
up on The Progressive Farmer, winning advance- 
ment step by step by sheer merit, and will doubt- 
less make good in uniform. To all three our read- 
ers will join us in saying “Goodbye and good luck 
and then a victorious welcome home!” 





MONG recent deaths of concern to farmers we 
regret to note the passing of Rev. G. M. Duke, 


of Franklin County, and Mr. R. J. Reynolds, head 
of the mammoth R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
in Winston-Salem. Mr. Reynolds was a Virginia 
country boy who went into the tobacco business 
and became one of America’s foremost captains of 
industry. The “secret of success” in his case as 
given in his own words is also worth quoting: 
“Being able to overcome looking on any task 
put on me as hard or disagreeable, and finding 
real pleasure in working out a task that others 
would not do.” 
Rev. G. M. Duke was a man of more than ordinary 
gifts who chose to remain among his own people 
and gathered no great wealth except their love. 
That wealth he had in abundant measure. His 
gifts would have won him distinction in town, but 
he preferred to remain a country pastor, loving 
country life and country people. For several years 
he was chaplain of the State Farmers’ Union. In 
widely different ways both men achieved greatly. 


Small or Only Moderate Crop in Pros- 
pect: Hold Cotton for at Least 25 Cents 


HE estimate for the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, issued on August 1, was 

something of a shock to those who have been 
persistently talking about the huge cotton crop the 
South is going to make this year and the difficulty 
of marketing it. This report places the condition 
on July 25 at 73.6 per cent, with an indicated pro- 
duction of 13,619,000 bales, compared with a condi- 
tion on June 25 of 85.8 per cent and an indicated 
production of 15,325,000. Here is a drop in 30 days 
of 12.2 points in condition and 1,706,000 bales in in- 
dicated production. 

Bear in mind, too, that this was the condition 
and indicated yield on July 25, and as this is writ- 
ten, nine days later, the terrible drouth in Texas and 
Oklahoma has not been relieved, while rains in the 
Southeast have been almost continuous, thus fav- 
oring boll weevil activity. It should be remember- 
ed, too, that seldom or never does the cotton crop 
This is the 
month when cotton most often goes backward in 








improve in condition during August. 


condition, and unless rain in the Southwest and 
dry weather in the Southeast come soon, this Au- 
gust is likely to be no exception to the rule. 

The point we would particularly emphasize is 
this: a big crop of cotton is now practically im- 
possible; a moderate crop is a probability; while 
a crop as small as last year is possible. Practi- 
cally 2,000,000 bales of the 7,000,000-bale surplus 
that was talked of a month ago has already dis- 
appeared, and in the end we may wind up with no 
more surplus than a year ago. With these facts in 
mind, it is nothing but folly to sacrifice cotton. If 
growers stand firm for a fair price—25 cents or 
better—it is practically certain they will get it. 

Don’t sell a pound for less than 25 cents, and we 
believe the chances are before spring cotton will 
sell for 30 cents or better. Remember, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer mentions 25 cents not as the 
standard price we believe should obtain, but as a 
minimum price below which growers should con- 
stantly refuse to sell. 


Sellmg Pure-bred Livestock on Mail 


Order 





HEN pure-bred livestock are sold on mail 

order, if the seller would avoid under-rating 

the knowledge of the prospective purchaser, 
much trouble would often be avoided. 

It is true that many ignorant people both buy and 
sell livestock, and it may be granted that the buy- 
cr is naturally more frequently unfamiliar with the 
businéss than the seller, but it is a fatal mistake for 
the seller to assume or act on the assumption that 
the buyer is ignorant of what constitutes a good 
animal or is unable to compare intelligently a 
written description made by the seller with the ac- 
tual animal shipped. He often knows much more 
than his correspondence shows, and even though 
he be ignorant, he generally has some wise neigh- 
bor who “knows it all.” It is always dangerous in 
any contest to “under-rate” the “other fellow,” and 
there is no more common mistake in business. 

Not all buyers and sellers of pure-bred livestock 
are honest, but most of them are, and there is no 
more important rule to be observed in buying and 
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selling livestock on mail order than to assume that 
all are honest until there is ample proof that they 
are not. The average man is liable to conclude 
that the other party to a transaction is trying to 
“do” him eon insufficient evidence, but of these 
two errors, too great readiness to assume that the 
other party is dishonest, and under-rating the oth- 
er fellow, the latter much more frequently results 
in dissatisfied customers. 

Directly associated with this tendency to under- 
rate the knowledge of the purchaser, but not al- 
ways the cause of it, is the prevalent tendency of 
many a seller to over-rate his animals or to “over- 
describe” them, if that term may be used. The dis- 
position to under-rate the other fellow is not al- 
ways the cause of an “over description” of the ani- 
mal, because some men just cannot see any defect 
in an animal which at the time happens to be their 
property or which they want to sell. 

This weakness is perhaps seen in horsemen te a 
greater degree than in other stockmen, but all 
stockmen are more or less prone to this error. 

The seller is entitled to the privilege of telling 
the good points of-his animal and in saying little 
about his defects, but any material defect or any 
unusual mark or characteristic to which the seller 
may wisely or unwisely object should be stated. In 
short, the animal to be shipped should be accurate- 
ly described, and no seller should go further than 
to make a fair and favorable description of his an- 
imal. Particularly should he avoid not mentioning 
what may seem to him, and actually be unimpor- 
tant marks or characters if his knowledge of the 
business tells him the inexperienced buyer is liable 
to exaggerate their importance. In short, the point 
we are making is that the seller should avoid mak- 
ing a fifty-dollar animal look on paper like a two- 
hundred-dollar show specimen. 





Get a Fair Price for Your Timber 


HE Texas Extension Service tells of two 
Texas farmers who, because of a lack of any 
real knowledge of the value of their timber, 
sold it for less than 10 per cent of its real value— 
about 30 cents per thousand feet instead of the $4 
or $5 it was actually worth. The Southern Agricul- 
turist tells of a similar sacrifice of valuable timber 
as follows: 
“Just the other day a young man was telling 

us how his father sold a lot of crossties at 10 

cents each, standing, and how they were sawed 

and marketed at a cost of not over 15 to 20 

cents each. They sold for 50 cents each. The 

loss on the lot sold was several hundred dol- 
lars.” 

Such things have occurred thousands of times all 
over the South, and they will continue just so 
long as the seller is uninformed as ¢o the value of 
If you have any timber you con- 
write to your state forester, 


his timber. 
template selling, 
your state extension service or the United States 
Forestry Bureau, Washington, D. C., for the in- 
formation that will enable you to place a fair val- 
uation on it. Unless you do, there is a probability 
that you will get no more than a fraction of its 
real value. 


A Thought for the Week 


HE Bible is the word of life. I beg that you 
will read it and find this out for yourselves— 
read, not little snatches here and there, but 
long passages that will really be the road to the 
heart of it. You will find it full of real men and 
women not only but also of things you have won- 
dered about and been troubled about all your life, 
as men have been always; and the more you read 
the more it will become plain to you what things 
are worth while and what are not, what things 
make men happy—loyalty, right dealings, speaking 
the truth, readiness to give everything for what 
they think their duty, and, most of all, the wish 
that they may have the real approval of the Christ, 
who gave everything for them—and the things 
that are guaranteed to make men unhappy—self- 
ishness, cowardice, greed, and everything that ts 
low and mean. When you have read the Bible you 
will know that it is the Word of God, because you 
will have found it the key te your own heart, your 
own happiness, and your own duty.—President 
Woodrow Wilson in a special message to the 
soldiers and sailors of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. 
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How to Get a Fair Price for This Year's 
Cotton Crop 


By B. L. MOSS 











many varied and conflicting factors tobe con- 

sidered and dealt with in marketing a cot- 
ton crop as in the case of the crop now 
coming to maturity. The country is at war, 
and nearly everything is possible in war-time. 
Supply and demand, the two factors that ultimately 
control prices in times of peace, are in a measure 
nullified; money has become cheapened, in that a 
dollar will buy much less than a few years ago; 
costs of production have risen enormously; trans- 
portation by land and by sea is devoted mainly to 
war needs, with commerce getting what may be 
left; and military reverses for the Allies on the one 
hand or sudden and overwhelming defeat of Ger- 
many on the other are possibilities that must be 
considered. 


Pivsany va not for fifty years have there been so 


se 


Ships to Carry Cotton the Vital Factor 


HE acreage and condition estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture of 
June 25 forecasted a total crop of over 15,000,- 
000 bales, exclusive of linters. The estimate of 
August 1, based on conditions on July 25, indicates 
a drop, according to the Department’s method of 
calculating, of 12.2 points, or a decrease from 
the June 25 estimate of 1,706,000 bales. Whether 
this latter estimate is realized will of course depend 
upon weather conditions for the remainder of the 
season. 

American consumption and exports of cotton 
during the twelve months ending August 1, 1918, 
approximately equaled the 1917 production of 
11,300,000 bales exclusive of linters. In other words, 
the carry-over of American cotton today is practi- 
cally what it was twelve months ago—some three 
to four million bales. If the present crop totals 
thirteen million bales and exports continue at the 
same rate as for the last twelve months, it can be 
seen that we are faced with a surplus of some five 
million bales. 

But European warehouses are almost bare of 
cotton, and mills are running on part time because 
of short supplies. In other words, foreign spinners 
would take a good deal more cotton were it possi- 
ble to get it, and getting it, in turn, is almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the shipping situation. 

Washington advices tell us that the crisis in the 
shipping situation was met and passed in May, and 
that we are now building ships faster than the 
Germans are sinking them and that we are also 
sinking submarines faster than the Germans can 
build them. On the other hand, we are rushing 
troops to France at a tremendous rate, and this 
task, coupled with the need for a never-ending 
stream of supplies for our soldiers overseas, may 
make it impossible to increase the shipping avail- 
able for moving cotton. In a word, while there fs 
some ground for hoping that the shipping situ- 
ation will be so bettered that considerably more 
cotton can be exported than last year, it should be 
distinctly understood that there is no certainty of 
this, and that we are face to face with the probable 
task of financing and holding some five million 
bales of surplus cotton. How can we do it? 


ot 
Don’t Sell a Bale Under 25 Cents 


AST year, for the first time in perhaps half a 

century, cotton sold at a price that gave the 

grower a living wage. Today, because of this, 
he is stronger financially than he has ever been. 
Unquestionably a smaller proportion than ever 
before of this year’s crop has been made on credit, 
and as a consequence a bigger proportion of it will 
be clear cash to the grower. This absence of the 
“distress cotton” that every fall has broken the 
market is one of our strongest defences against 
low prices this fall. The South will not have to sell, 
and if it does not, or sells only gradually, it is a 
foregone conclusion that prices will not break to 
ruinously low levels. 

What is a fair price to hold cotton for? When 
we remember that wheat, corn, meat, lard, steel, 
iron, labor—nearly everything, in fact—are now 
selling at two to four times their pre-war prices; 
when we remember that when cotton was sold at 
from ten to twelve cents the grower, on an average, 
Was getting in return for his labor the barest sort 
of living for himself and family—when we remem- 
ber these facts, it would certainly seem that 25 
Cents is the least price the grower can afford to 
take. Taking the South as a whole, we are con- 
Vinced that it has cost, on an average, full 25 
Cents a pound to maké the crop. Few cotton 


growers, we believe, have any wish to profiteer; 
but every grower has a right to a fair price—a price 
that will mean a living wage for himself, his wife 
and his children, 


Holding cotton for at least 25 cents of course 
does not mean that the whole crop need be held. It 
means no more than a gradual marketing—feeding 
the crop to the market no faster than it will absorb 
it at good prices, and the moment it goes below 
25 cents absolutely stopping all offerings. Such 
action on the part of the growers has revived 
weak markets in the past and will do the same 
again this fall. 


Cotton price-fixing by the Government is of 
course possible—probable, in fact, if the war con- 
tinues long enough. When this comes every grower 
must acquiesce in the naming of whatever price 
will contribute most to the winning of the war; 
but we do not believe the President, Congress and 
the War Industries Board will fix a price at less 
than 25 cents, and regard 27% cents or higher a 
more likely figure. It is important, however, that 
the South endeavor to educate Northern opinion as 
to the real cost of cotton growing—a subject much 
misunderstood in some quarters. 


Here, then, is fact No. 1 to remember in market- 
ing this year’s cotton crop: Hold steady for 25 
cents. Anything less will, on an average, be unfair 
to the grower. 

bd 


Pick, Gin and Hold Cotton in the Best 
Possible Condition 


S THIS is written, spot cotton, middling basis, 
A is quoted in New Orleans at twenty-nine cents 

per pound. At the same time the following 
are given by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as the differences for the different 
grades of cotton above and below middling, the 
figures being the average from the ten principal 
cotton markets of the United States, as designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture: 


Grade Price 


BEAREURS FOR cc cccviccvcrcocves 2.36 above middling 
Strict MIdGling ....ceeeerevees 1.93 above middling 
GeoG MIGGUAG .cccccsccccveces « 86 above middling 
Middling basis 

Strict low middling .......ee6. 1.19 below middling 
ON Pre rr ere 3.31 below middling 


Strict good ordinary below middling 


Can there be any better argument for picking 
and caring for the cotton crop in the very best 
possible condition? These differences in the prices 
of the different grades above and below middling 
simply mean that if middling cotton is selling for 
30 cents, or $150 per bale, middling fair is worth 
32.36 cents, o1 $161.80 per bale; strict good middling, 
31.93 cents, or $154.30 per bale; strict low middling, 





SELL COTTON SLOWLY 





this year. At most it will be only mod- 

erate in size, and it is quite possible for 
it to be as small as last year. The shipping 
situation is getting better, and it seems likely 
that American mills will take more cotton dur- 
ing the next twelve months than in the last. 


All this means that if cotton prices break to 
unprofitably low levels it will be the cotton 
grower’s fault; for he has the market in his own 
hands, to make or mar. Even with a small crop, 
by dumping it all on the market as fast as it is 
picked, prices may be forced so low that there 
will be no profit to the grower. On the other 
hand, if farmers adopt the plan of gradual 
marketing, feeding the market each month 
only so much as it will take at good prices, the 
market will be stabilized and the grower as- 
sured of a fair return for his year’s work. 

Prices of cotton goods have been so fixed 
that the spinner can pay 30 cents a pound for 
raw cotton and make a fair profit. We are 
convinced that growers, on an average, must 
get at least 25 cents for cotton to make any 
profit, and thousands and thousands of farmers 
in the drouth-stricken sections of the South- 
west and the boll weevil sections of the South- 
east must get 30 to 40 cents. 

STAND FIRM; SELL SLOWLY; AND 
DON’T SELL A POUND FOR LESS THAN 
25 CENTS. 


7 HERE will not be a big cotton crop made 
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28.81 cents, or $133.45 per bale; and strict good 
ordinary, 23.77 cents, or $118.85 per bale. 


These great grade differences appear to be due 
(1) to an-excess of low grade cotton due to last 
year’s early frost and the late date at which most 
of the crop was picked; and (2) to the specifica- 
tions calling for grades above low middling in 
filling Government orders. But whatever the rea- 
sons, it is a fact that cotton below middling is 
heavily penalized, and it is up to the grower to do 
everything in his power to make his crop class 
middling or above. Here are some ways in which 
this may be done: 


1. Pick rapidly, but carefully. Harvesting this 
year’s crop will at best be a difficult task, because 
of the acute labor shortage. Much of it will in- 
evitably remain in the fields until late fall or 
winter, with a corresponding lowering of the 
grade; but this very fact will probably still further 
widen the grade differences, with a still greater 
reward for the man who is able to pick his cotton 
carefully and as fast as it opens. Pickers should 
be urged to pick cotton as free from dirt and trash 
as possible, and seed cotton should not be put in 
any place where dirt or moisture may lower the 
grade. 

2. Know your grades, and get what they are 
worth. Unquestionably Southern growers lose 
millions of dollars every year because of ignorance 
of grades, or actual fraud on the part of some 
buyers. Where cotton is carefully picked and han- 
died it often runs well above middling in grade, but 
it is rare indeed that local buyers pay better than 
middling prices. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will supply sets of 
the official cotton grades for a small sum, and 
every community should get them and study them, 
Until we know what we have to sell we can never 
be sure we are getting fair prices. In every com- 
munity leaders amomg the farmers and farmers’ 
organizations, county demonstration agents and 
others should agitate without ceasing until pro- 
vision is made for impartial, official grading or 
classing of every bale grown. The state depart- 
ments of agriculture, United States Department of 
Agriculture, state legislatures and county officials 
should all coOperate to this end. 

3. Sellin carlots if possible. In North Carolina 
in 1914-15 a careful investigation proved that 
“round lots” (10 bales or more) of cotton brought 
on an average $1.45 more per bale than single-bale 
sales, and the difference this year, because of the 
higher prices of cotton, will doubtless be consid- 
erably more. It seems that buyers, as a rule, are 
willing to grade the larger lots more closely and 
are content with a smaller profit. Of course where 
individuals are large enough growers to sell in 
large lots the problem is simplified, but in case 
there are a number of small growers, here is an 
excellent opportunity for profitable codperative 
effort. 


4. Carefully house all held cotton. If prices are 
unsatisfactory, we are certain that millions of bales 
of cotton will be held, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that every bale be carefully protected 
from weather and fire damage. 


If it is not necessary to secure loans on held cot- 
ton it can probably be stored at home at less ex- 
pense and trouble than anywhere else. A few rolls 
of roofing, some rough lumber, and some rails or 
other timbers to keep the cotton well off the 
ground will provide a very satisfactory shed. Gen- 
erally, because of fire risk, we would prefer to lo- 
cate such a shed some distance away from other 
buildings. 

Where loans on held cotton are desired, it will of 
course be necessary to store in a warehouse of re- 
cognized standing. Often these warehouses are 
near-by, but in case they are not, it will be well to 
find out right away the location of the nearest, 
getting information as to storage, insurance and 


freight rates, etc. 
we 


Sell Cotton Seed m Carlets 


AST year, by fixing the prices of all cottonseed 
. products and the “spread” allowed the oil 

mills, the Food Administration in effect fixed 
the price of cotton seed. It is generally understood 
that the same plan will be followed this year, and 
announcements as to prices for the incoming sea- 
son are expected at an early date. This virtual 
fixing of the price of cotton seed of course makes 
the holding of seed for higher prices inadvisable, 
but the Food Administration has ruled that seed 
buyers may pay $3 per ton less for wagon lots of 
seed than for carlots. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for neighbors to 
coéperate in seed-selling. There will be no ele- 
ment of speculation or risk involved, as the price 
of seed is to be fixed; on the other hand, there is 
the certainty that every ton of seed in carlots will 
bring $3 more than if sold as wagon seed. 
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* INITIATIVE 


HE world bestows its big prizes, both 

in money and honors, for but one 
thing. And that is Initiative. What is 
Initiative? I'll tell you: It is doing the 
right thing without being told. But 
next to doing the thing without being 
told is to do it when you are told once. 
That is to say, carry the Message to Gar- 
cia: those who can carry @ message get 
high honors, but their pay is not always 
in proportion, Next, there are those who 
never do a thing until they are told 
twice; such get no honors and small pay. 
Next, there are those who do the right 
thing only when necessity kicks them 
from behind ,and these get indifference, 
instead of honors, and a pittance for pay, 
This kind spends most of its time pol- 
ishing a bench with a hard-luck story. 
Then, still lower down in the scale than 
this, we have the fellow who will not do 
the right thing even when someone goes 
along to show him and stays to see that 
he does it: he is always out of a job, and 
receives the contempt he deserves, unless 
he happens to have a rich Pa, in which 
case Destiny patiently awaits around the 
corner with a stuffed club. To which 








class do you belong ?—Elbert Hubbard. 


TO BE HEALTHY IS TO BE 
PATRIOTIC 


And We Can Be Well and Strong as a 
Nation if We Realize the Value of 
Such Things as Clean Teeth and 
Healthy Throats 


F 145 farm boys who were recently 
gathered for examination as to 
their fitness to do a man’s work in de- 
fense of home and country, 20 were 








released because of dependents. Of 
the remaining 125, 96 had something 
wrong with them. Sometimes it was 
a twisted toe, poor eyesight or teeth 
suffering from the lack of cleanliness. 
These were passed in the hope that 
the Government could make them 
whole,—a thing that the home and 
school should have done for them. 


Eleven men had heart trouble, tu- 
berculosis or other serious defects and 
were rejected. But 18 out of all the 
number were judged perfect. 

What is the lesson?—And what 
should we learn from this? That ev- 
ery home and every individual in 
each one of them should urge and 
support medical examination of 
school children. Should do his or 
her best to have and enthusiastically 
maintain the best all-time health of- 
ficer to be found. And last, but not 
least, get a public health nurse. Em- 
ploy her for three months as an ex- 
periment if need be. She will never 
be permitted to depart. 


What a Public Health Nurse Does. 
—Above all other things she is quali- 
fied to save the lives of babies. She 
goes into the homes of people, talks 
to the mothers, detects things that 
untrained eyes do not see. “For in- 
stance she will notice that a child is 


under-sized. She suggests a change 


of food or possibly an examination 
and as a result a possible illness is 
avoided and the child grows up to be 
a strong healthy citizen. 

How to Get a Healthy County.— 
Consult the county physician. Then 
write to the State Department of 
Health at the State Capitol and to 
the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., and ask each what you can do 
towards setting machinery in motion 
for a healthy race of young people. 

Remember these two things, every 
woman even if she lives in the farth- 
est corner of the back-woods has 
her influence, and next, it is better to 
prevent illness than to cure it. 





Child Care 
HAvE you sent a postal card to the 


Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., for the free 
bulletin called “Child Care”? If not, 
it will be well worth your while to do 
so at once. 


“Child Care” deals with children 
from two to six years old and is the 
third issue in the series which began 
with “Parental Care” and “Infant 
Care.” It contains simple rules of 
health and hygiene, including care- 
fully compiled directions about pro- 
per food, suitable clothing, suggest- 
ions for play and exercise, for disci- 
pline and training. It gives simple 
menus for young children’ A list of 
books on child care and training is 
added. 

“Child Care” has been prepared in 
the hope that it would enable moth- 
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Is There Anything the Matter with 
Your Subscription? 


A new subscription year is starting, and we want to start the new season with an absolutely 
If there is anything in our subscription work that isn’t right, we want to make it right, 
—right now. If we have made any mistake in dealing with you or your neighbor in any respect, 
therefore, we want to know it, and to this end we are printing the following blank, which PLEASE 


(1) If we have your name or postoffice wrong on our mailing list, please indicate it in the 


The Progressive Farmer has my name and address as follows: 


SEN fe eee ee op MIRE E vessakevsdas 
(Be sure to give R. F. D. address, if any.) 


we have not given you proper credit on your label, please fill out the following: 


(3) If you have paid for any book, paper or premium you have not received, please write it here: 
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(4) If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and do not want to pay for } 


but one, please look at the labels and tell us exactly to what initials, name and postoffice each goes, 


(5) If you know any neighbors or friends who you think have had any trouble about any 
subscription or other business matter with The Progressive Farmer, please give us their names 
and addresses in the space below, so we can write them and straighten the matter out: 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ers to understand and _ recognize 
symptoms which indicate the need of 
special care, and also to give mothers 
the better understanding of the sim- 
ple laws of hygiene through which it 
may be possible to prevent the devel- 
opment of such defects at all. It will 
be especially useful to thousands of 
mothers who have learned by the 
weighing and measuring test of de- 
fects and weaknesses in their chil- 
dren which need particular attention. 





The Care of Food in Hot Weather 


O KEEP food in hot weather one 

must try to achieve coolness, clean- 
liness, light and ventilation; and to 
avoid dampness, dirt, dust, insects, 
vermin and mold. 

A good ice box and plenty of ice is 
best. There is little excuse for not 
having an ice house full this year af- 
ter the amount of ice we had last 
winter in most parts of the South. 


An iceless refrigerator is not as 
good as an icebox but it is a help in 
keeping down the temperature and 
the flies and dust from the food if 
the box is screened and set in a windy 
plaee. 

Dug-outs are splendid for large 
amounts of food and certain crops 
but as a rule they are too far from 


the house to be available for small 
ready dishes. 

Wells, preferably deep ones, are 
splendid substitutes for ice, if the 


well is on the back porch and the 
shelves for the food are easily raised 
and lowered. 

Running water, through troughs or 
vats, is available in some places as 
where there is a spring higher than 
the house. 

Suggestions.—Rule 1. 
food as soon as spilt. 


Wipe up any 


Rule 2.—Leave no food open on jta- 
ble or pantry shelves between meals. 


Milk—Let it touch only vessels 
that have been thoroughly scalded. 
Keep. covered in a cool place. Let no 

| sour milk be near the sweet. If the 


milk seems likely to sour bring to a 
boil and keep at simmering point a 
few minutes. Cool quickly. 

Butter—Keep in a cool place free 
from odors. 

Cheese.—Keep in a cool dry place. 
If it gets too dry, grate and use in 
cooking. 

Eggs.—Kill or isolate the roosters. 
Pack clean eggs in waterglass. 

Fresh Meat.—Never leave in paper, 
put on a clean plate. Keep from flies. 
If necessary sear by dipping for a 
minute in boiling water or hot fat; 
cool quickly. Lemon or vinegar is 
better than salt, which toughens it. 

Salt Meat.—Store in cool splace, 
either suspended or in brine, salt or 
ashes, touching no other piece. Avoid 
flies. 

Cereals.—Keep in clean containers 
in a cool place. If insects are found, 
heat in the oven, cool and store in tin 
or glass. 

Flour.—Keep in clean covered con- 
tainer. If insects are found sift, scald 
receptacle, dry and return flour to it. 

Bread or cake.—Keep in well ven- 
tilated receptacle. Do not wrap. If’ 
mold starts, cut off portion and put in 
oven or sun long enough to dry the 
surface. 

Berries.—Pick over and spread out. 
If necessary sprinkle some sugar over 
them. 

Big Fruits—Keep skin unbroken, 
remove overripe ones from the rest. 
Set in a cool dry place. 

Lemons.—Keep cool and dry. Cut 
lemon soon spoils, so if you do not 
need the whole lemon, pierce with a 
fork and squeeze out juice. If lemons 
are spoiling squeeze out the juice, 
cook with a syrup and bottle for fu- 
ture use. 

Lettuce —Wash, wrap in clean, wet 
cloth or put in paper bag, or tight 
covered tin. 

Dry Supplies.—Set in oven to get 
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8831—Ladies’ 


Skirt.—Cut 
8854—Boys’ Dutch Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 


buttoned all around to the waist. 
8859—Boys’ Blouse.—Cut in sizes 6, 


of each Pattern 10 cents. 
illustrated Quarterly 


Price 
Large 


Pattern Department 





in sizes 24 to 32 
8, 10, 12 
waist style, with a gathering tape at the lower edge to make it blouse slightly. 


Magazine, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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inches waist measure. 
6, ano 8 years, The straight trousers are 


nd 14 years. This blouse is in shirt- 








thoroughly dry and store in dry clean 
cans or jars. 

Cooked Food.—Do not allow to 
stand it! warm room. If there are 
doubts about whether it will keep or 
not make into a made-over dish or 
cook again. 

Cooked Vegetables.—Remove to 
bowl and keep in a cool place where 
there is a good ventilation. The ice- 
less refrigerator is very good for this. 


United States Soldiers Not Allowed 
to Have Liquor 


ARENTS need have no fear as the 

boys are more protected than if 
they were at home. Intoxicating li- 
quors are forbidden to all who are 
preparing to battle against the Huns. 
All of you mothers who fear for your 
boys, read the following prohibition 
law recently passed: 





“Alcoholic liquor, including beer, 
ale ‘and wine, either alone or with any 
other article, shall not, directly or in- 
directly, be sold, bartered, given, 
served, or knowingly delivered to any 
officer or member of the military 
forces within the United States, their 
territories or possessions, or any 
place under their control, except the 
medical officers for medicinal pur- 
poses, or when administered by or 
under the direction of a licensed phy- 
sician or medical officer.” 

The new regulations became neces- 
sary because of the treating habit in 
many homes where soldiers visited, 
both near the camps and: in their 
communities. Weakened by the alco- 
holic poison, their efficiency was im- 
paired and their liability to disease 
was increased. Good health is the 
first requirement of a good soldier. — 


“The Best War Speech” —By a 
Girl 





THE best war speech I have yet 

heard was by a young girl who did 
mot know she was making a speech. 
Another girl teased her because she 
had not heard from her sweetheart in 
France, and this girl answered as fol- 
lows: “I know I haven’t and I may 
never hear from him, but I know he is 
a man and he volunteered when the 
War first started and stuck to it untii 
he was promoted,. and your sweet- 
heart hung around here until they 
made him go and then as soon as he 
got in, commenced begging for a fur- 
lough and he’s scared to death now 
he will have to go to France. And I 
Would rather have a dead sweetheart 
in France that I was proud of, than to 
have a live husband at home that I 
was ashamed of.” That is the kind of 
Spirit that makes an American climb 
out of a trench at any hour of the 
hight, believing in his soul that he 
can whip any six Germans alive; and 
‘to complete the story it should he 
added that the girl has since heard 
from him, and he said he didn’t want 
to come back at all unless he could 
come back with a record that would 
Satisfy her.—Bruce Craven, in Greens- 
boro News. 





Lest We Forget 


vB following recipes have 
recently: 

Soy Bean Loaf.—July 20 
Soap, Vinegar.—July 13. 
War Breads.—luly 6. 
Peach Recipes.—June 22. 
Preserving Eggs.—June 22. 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables.—June 8. 
Drying Fruits.—May 25. 

Salting and Fermenting Vegetables.—May 


been published 


18 
Making Cottage Cheese.—April 20. 
Drying Fruit and Vegetables.—March 22, 


| SOME PICKLE RECIPES | 


SWEET PICKLED PEACHES 
1 pint vinegar, 3% 








Seven pounds peaches, 
pounds sugar. 


Boil vinegar and sugar together for ten 
minutes, then put in the peaches—just 
enough to cover the bottom of the kettle and 
boil until you can pierce them with a straw. 


Remove to platter. When all are cooked 
like this, boil the syrup until thick. Then 
add all the peaches and let boil up once, 


Remove and bottle. Cook one whole clove in 


vinegar for each smal! peach and two for 


each large peach. 


SWEET PICKLE—GREEN TOMATOES 
WITH RAISINS 


Slice as Many tomatoes as you want and 
soak them in strong salt water three days 
and nights. Then soak in fresh water, 
changing the water twice daily till it no 


longer tastes salty Simmer in alum water— 
one tablespoonful of alum to two quarts wa- 
ter—and then in fresh water until it just 
comes to a boil. To every three pounds of 
tomatoes add 1% pounds sugar, one pint vin- 
eBar and the following spices tied in a 
cheese cloth or muslin bag. 1 teaspoonful of 
mace, 1 teaspoonful of cloves, 1 teaspoonful 
of allspice, 1 teaspoonful of spice. 


Cook until tender, about one-half or three- 
fourths of an hour. Ten minutes before re- 
moving from fire add one pound of seeded 
raisins to each gallon of tomatoes. 


SWEET PICKLED CUCUMBERS 


Soak 25 large cucum- 
bers, cut in inch pieces, in water until they 
taste fresh. Put in a little water with a 
piece of alum about the size of an egg and 
let stand over night. Pour off water in the 
morning. To one quart of vinegar add: 2 
tablespoons white mustard seed, 1 tablespoon 
cloves, 1 tablespoon allspice, 1 tablespoon 
horse radish, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, (stick), 
1 tablespoon mustard, 1 tablespoon mace. 

Boil three minutes. To this add three 
pounds of brown sugar. After removing 
from fire pour over the cucumbers and bot- 
tle, either while hot or cold. 


Remove from brine. 


MUSTARD PICKLE 


One quart small or large cut up cucum- 


bers, 2 quarts smal! onions, 3 large cauli- 
flower, or cabbage, (cut up, using the heart 
also.) 1 quart snap beans, 6 hot peppers, cut 
across. 

Put all in weak brine for twenty-four 
hours, then scald in same brine and drain. 


Make a paste of 6 tablespoons mustard, % 
tablespoon turmeric, 3 cups sugar, 2 cups 
flour, 2 quarts vinegar. 


Mix all together with a little cold vinegar, 
Let remainder of vinegar come to a boil then 


stir in paste and let boil a few minutes, 
stirring all the time to prevent burning. 
Pour mixture over pickles, hot, and bottle, 


Seal tight. 


CUCUMBER CATSUP, OR RELISH 


Pare and grate or grind full grown cu- 
cumbers then drain through a sifter and 
throw away the green water which 


will surely cause the catsup to spoil if left 
on. It takes ten or twelve hours for cucum- 
bers to drain. To every pint of the pulp 
left, add: 1 tablespoon salt, 2 tablespoons su- 
gar, 2 tablespoons white mustard seed, 2 
tablespoons ground mustard, 1 large, or two 
medium sized onions, (grated), % pint vin- 
egar. 
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Put in small jars and cover weil with vin- 


egar. It does not require cooking. 
TOMATO SOUP 

One-half bushel tomatoes, 12 medium on- 
ions, 2 bunches celery, (not the green part.) 
Boil together until tender, strain and add: 1 
cup sugar, % up salt, 4% teaspoon cayenne 
pepper. 

To this mixture add one cup flour mixed 
well with tomato juice and boil untii thick- 
ened, or flour is cooked Bottle while hot 


the same way as in canning fruit. 


DILL PICKLES 

In a crock or keg put a generous layer of 
dill, using the whole plant except the root. 
Lay on it a layer of large green cucumbers— 
one cucumber deep. Make alternate layers 
of dill and cucumbers using @ great deal of 
red and black pepper. These cucumbers may 
be cut in two lenghtwise if desired. 

To fifteen cups of 





boiled water add one 
cup, (or one-half pint) of salt and one cup 
vinegar. When the water is cool pour tt 
over the cucumbers. On the top lay a clean, 
white cloth; over this put a board that fits 
inside the vessel, and on this put a big, 
clean stone sufficiently heavy to keep 
the pickles well under the liquid which must 
come up at least two Inches above the board 

Every day for from one week to ten days, 
according to the weather, remove the cloth 
carefully, wash, boil, rinse and hang ft in 


the sun. Two cloths used alternately are 
better. 
These pickles will keep from five to six 


weeks if no part of them is allowed to float, 
but they will not keep all winter in our cli- 
mate. The life-time of the pickles can be 
lengthened somewhat by covering stone and 
all with the liquid and then adding a fow 
tablespoonfuls of cottonseed oil to form a 
covering and keep out the air. Tie brown 
paper over the keg to keep out the vinegar 
flies. 
PICKLED ONIONS 

Peel small white onions, cover with brine, 
allowing one and one-half cups salt to two 
quarts boiling water, and let stand two 
days, and again drain. Make more brine 
and heat to boiling point. Put in onions and 
boil three minutes Put in jars, interspers- 
ing with bits of mace, white peppercorns, 
cloves, bits of bay leaf, and slices of red pep- 
per. Fill jars to overflow with vinegar 
scalded allowing one cup sugar 


with sugar, 
to one gallon vinegar. Cork while hot, 


To Peel Peaches 


p ss0LVE half a can of lye and half an 
ounce of alum in nine gallons of cold wa- 
ter and boil in an iron kettle. Suspend fruit, 
in a wire basket or cheesecloth, in this hot 
solution for two minutes. This will remove 
the skin. Then wash fruit twice in cald 
water to clean thoroughly. For smal! quan- 
tities of fruit use four tablespoons commer- 
cial lye and a pinch of alum, to one gallon 
of water 
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Autoloading 


Pump Action Repeating Shotguns 
for Shooting Right 


EN you throw off your harness, and grab a shotgun for a 
good old-fashioned hunt, you are going to want the run you 
have coming to you. 


Choose either the Remington UMC Pump Gun or Autoloading Shotgun and you 
will be on the right track. Among modern firearms they are the leaders i 
class—leadership backed by the Grand Prize gold medal, highest possible of honors 


mmunition, awarded to 


last World's Fair, in San Francisco. In other words, made right. 


For the right shells, ft Remin,.on UMC Smokeless “Arrow”-.or “Nitro Club,” 

shells,” Wetproof by # wonderful i 
processor in black powder, buy the old reliable “ New Club,” now Wetproof 
sealed at turnover (crimp) and top wad. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Nearest Town 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
vent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


irearms and 
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tion Powder 


‘The REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
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Add To Your Profits By 
Using A Gruendler Pulverizer 


With our Farmer’s Friend you can grind 
feed for your own use, and for your 
neighbors’ too. Grinds snap corn, 
velvet beans, ear corn, corn cobs, 
=4 corn stalks, caffer corn, alfalfa, 

; peanut hulls etc., to commer- 

cial meal of any desired 
fineness in one operation. 
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| Kreme: Gruendler Features 
faith mmacin. ete th fears dy ball bensing or tabtad 


with Four Steel Cutting Edge Hammers, rolled 

for oge trpeot 5 ex ywheels, 

only ine equip with perforated plates which can 
oO ing machine. 







eans more money in your pocket. Gentlemen: W 
on 
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N. Main St., 


Send For Free Folder St. Louis, Mo. 
Write us or fill out and mail the attached coupon and Gruendler Patent 
will send’ you full colare. Write at ouce. It s Crusher & Pulverizer Co, 


ithout obliga- 
part, send me full - 
ot endler Purverians. 




















should possess worth-while improvements over those 
of twenty years ago. Convinced that twentieth cen- 
tury farmers would welcome better chilled plows, we 
set ourselves the task of providing them. Four years 


Avery Chilled Plows 
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to American 
farmers and 
awaited their 
i verdict. It was 
prompt, emphatic and overwhelmingly favorable. 

So pleased were purchasers that they spread the 


good news among their neighbors, and the demand 
grew by leaps and bounds. 
















This remarkable success will be 


plain to you if you will call on the e 7 
Avery dealer and examine the eae | 








Avery Chilled Plow from hand-hold 

to clevis. Notice that it has ample & ee we 
Strength without unnecessary 

weight; how cleancut and well balanced it is; how the share 
is locked so it can never lose its correct pitch; how tight 
fitting all parts are. 


B. F. Avery & Sons (Founded 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


INCORPORATED 
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Chilled Plows of Today 


















SEED: For Your Fall and Winter Garden 


Charleston Wakefield.......... in. 3... a 


Early Jersey Wakefield......... 
Cabbage SIL 5 a.0s «cee daa eid sceke Pound pe gears $6.00 
Late Flat Dutch............... Write us for 
WA ROR ois oo. hoc bac hae cadee Quantity Prices. 
Pound 
ES Se gee a ee Oe ee a $2.25 
I ited goes 25 cates tne Ab Svc os Nees HanetlG 1.75 
* eS Re ore Ce warns © Sern 1.50 
Turnips . a eines 2.25 
I Rog ion 5 cite Sa See evans anccdeawresed 2.25 
NE eas iis plata, cca daOe hae bab ke bake wa ee 2.00 
ENE RUNNING oi vo wix ww 665.00 055 4s ha R's’ a hNe eae 2.00 
Rutabaga. Improved Purple Top Globe..............cccecceceees « 225 


We Can Supply You With Seeds of All Kinds. 


B. B. KIRKLAND SEED CO., COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Seeds, Feeds and Poultry Supplies. 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 





Don’t Rash Tobacco on the Market 
Too Fast 


OTWITHSTANDING the prices of 

tobacco are high, there is no rea- 
son to expect them to be any lower 
during the season, and consequently 
it is not wise for the farmer to rush 
his tobacco on the market faster than 
the buyers can take care of it. 

The buyers in a number of instances 
are as short of efficient labor as the 
man who produces the tobacco. They 
can handle a reasonably large break 
each day, and would like to have about 
as much as they can take care of; but 
when every warehouse on a market is 
crowded to its capacity for several 
days at a time, then it is that the buy- 
er who cannot take care of the to- 
bacco as it should be stops buying 
until his factory force can catch up, 
which means more for the remaining 
buyers to handle and less competition. 
It is not unusual for prices to weaken 
from one to three cents on a pound 
on a glutted market, not because the 
buyers do not want the tobacco, but 
simply because they cannot handle it. 


There is something else for a buyer 
to do than merely follow the sales and 
buy the tobacco; he must remove all 
of it from the warehouse. On a num- 
ber of the small markets it has to be 
packed and shipped each day, or stor- 
ed away in a storage house so it will 
not damage, which requires a large 
number of men besides a number of 
details to be looked after, and if the 
buyer cannot get the labor to handle 
the tobacco he buys every day, he is 
too good a business man to continue 
buying and let the tobacco damage 
on his hands. > 

It is true that the warehouseman is 
always anxious to have his warehouse 
full of tobacco every day, but at the 
same time he realizes that if the price 
weakens on account of the buyer’s be- 
ing unable to take care of it, his com- 
missions for selling are less. The ware- 
houseman as a rule is more intimately 
acquainted with the producer than is 
the buyer, and will advise against 
selling on a glutted market, because 
he realizes the grower is the one upon 
whom the losses fall the heaviest. 

A drop in prices has frequently hap- 
pened in times when labor was plenti- 
ful, and in all probability it will be 
much worse this season than in the 
past, so.I should like to urge every 
tobacco farmer to avoid as much as 
possible a glutted market, and do all 
he can to prevent it. 

There was some excuse for these 
congested markets a few years ago 
when the bulk of the farmers had to 
depend upon natural seasons for grad- 
ing and selling their tobacco, but now 
most of them have ordering houses 
and pits for bringing their tobacco 
in case, consequently they can handle 
it any time during the winter. 

E. G. MOSS. 





National Meeting of Farmers Call- 
ed for Washington, Aug. 27-29 


To the Farmers of America: 
ICTORY must come from the soil. 
Food and men will win the war. 
The soil supplies both. 

The men who till the soil are whole- 
heartedly behind the Government to 
win the war. None have shown them- 
selves more ready to do their utmost. 
The volunteers they have supplied, 
the money they have given, and the 
wonderful crops they have produced 
—crops greater in proportion to the 
number of farm workers than the 
world has ever seen before—prove 
that beyond dispute. None are more 
determined to leave nothing undone 
that will help to bring victory. With 
them the great question is how they 
can serve best. Without doubt their 
first duty is to supply the food with- 
out which victory is impossible. 

With this fact in mind the Federal 
Board of Farm Organizations hereby 
calls upon the farmers of the United 
States to assemble in person or by, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


their representatives, in the city of 
Washington, August 27, 28 and 29, 1918, 
there to consider, decide upon, and 
take such action as will best promote 
the production of farm crops in 1919 
sufficient, first, to supply our own 
people, our allies and the neutrals 
who depend upon us, and, second, to 
replenish our national reserves of 
grain, livestock and dairy products, 
depleted to a point where a single 
short crop will threaten us with fa- 
mine. 


America’s acres can and must win 
the war. 

W. T. Creasy, Chairman, Catawissa, 
Pa., President National Dairy Union. 

Charles S. Barrett, Union City, Ga., 
President National Farmers’ Union, 

J. H. Kimble, Port Deposit, Md., Presi- 
dent Farmers’ National Congress. 

John A. McSparran, Furniss, Pa., 
Master Pennsylvania State Grange. 

Milo D. Campbell, Coldwater, Mich., 
President National Milk Producers’ 
Federation. 

Charles McCarthy, Madison, Wis, 
National Horticultural Organization 
Society. 

R. D. Cooper, Little Falls, N. Y., Presi- 
dent Dairymen’s League. 

J. W. Pincus, New York City., Secres 
tary Federation of Jewish Farmers 
of America. 

Gifford Pinchot, Milford, Pa., Presi4 
dent Pennsylvania Rural Progresg 
Association. 

A. B. Thornhill, Bent Creek, Va. 
President Farmers’ Union of Vir- 
ginia. 

Charles A. Loyman, Secretary, 615 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


One of the Advantages of Standard 
Packing 


WHEN the members of the Virginia 
Horticultural Society Were = in- 
vited to a cold storage warehouse in 
Richmond for a luncheon some time 
ago, they were shown some packages 
of apples just received for storage 
and subsequent sale, all packages be- 
ing marked as of good grade. On 
opening the packages at the bottom, 
several layers of scrub apples were 
found and the attempted fraud on the 
retailers of the fruit discovered and 
stopped. But the cold storage people 
were not supposed to open the boxes, 
and certainly it was not expected that 
they would take the bottoms off the 
boxes to examine the contents. 


Publicity has a tendency to improye 
the production standards of the induSa 
try advertised. Honesty is not only, 
the best policy, but it is the only poli< 
cy in these modern times. The ad- 
vertiser—individual or coéperative— 
having once established direct trade— 
or nearly so—with the consumer, is 
more than ever anxious that the con- 
sumer shall be satisfied. The North- 
western Fruit Exchange undertook 
to advertise a certain apple, but it 
was only after eight years work in 
educating growers in picking and 
packing that returns became satis- 
factory to the organization and all its 
members. Now, however, that all the 
members are aroused to strictly hon- 
est effort, every dealer and consumer 
is acquainted with the honesty of the 
pick and pack, and every grower is the 
better for the work of the organiza- 
tion. The experience of the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange and oth- 
er bodies has been along similar up4 
grade lines. 

And now the raiser of poultry, eggs, 
and young chickens and ducks, and 
the dairymen producing high grades 
of butter or cheese are coming for- 
ward as advertisers with great prom- 
ise. For the strictly honest advertis- 
er in these lines—for the men who 
are anxious to secure permanent trade 
—there is a great future, growing 
greater with the years and expanding 
as confidence is established. 

GEORGE E. WRAY. 








The men who lead are the men who reath 
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Saturday, August 10, 1918] 
SELL YOUR COTTON SLOWLY 


Mr. Green Does Not Believe We Will 
Make a Big Crop, and Advises Mar- 
keting Gradually as a Sure Means 
of Getting Good Prices 


NDER normal conditions markets 

should not be fed any faster than 
is necessary to meet the actual eco- 
nomic demand. Under present ab- 
normalg¢war condi- 
tionsjthere is even 
greater necessity 
for gradual mar- 
ketingyofeproducts, 
where prices are 
not fixed or stabil- 
ized by govern- 


mental agency. 
This is especially 


applicable to non- 
perishable pro- 
ducts like cotton, which will be in 
very great demand after the close of 
the war and all industries are again 
placed upon a peace basis. Pushing 
any kind of farm product to market 
as soon as it is gathered must inevita- 
bly tend to break prices. 

In many sections this year farmers 
lest ali their profits by rushing Irish 
potatoes to market as soon as they 
could be taken from the fields. It re- 
quires twelve months to consume a 
crop, and it is exceedingly bad busi- 
ness to place practically all of a crop 
upon the market in 30 or 60 days. 

SS 





MR. GREEN 


The June crop report carried what 
most farmers believe to be an over- 
estimate, and very few well-informed 
farmers believe there will be anything 
like a fifteen-million-bale crop of cot- 
ton produced this year. But with our 
bad shipping facilities and other tem- 
porary factors that will affect the 
cotton market, the far-sighted farmer 
will see the wisdom of keeping as 
much cotton as possible off the mar- 
ket during the fall season. Farmers 
who are out of debt can well afford to 
store the surplus back and forget it 
until after the war closes, rather than 
sacrifice it on a glutted market. 

x * * 


There can be little reasonable ob- 
jection to a minimum price fixed by 
the Government, provided the price is 
not relatively lower than the prices 
of other farm products, and the cot- 
ton farmers would have reasons to 
rejoice if the Government will give 
them a square deal by fixing the price 
of cotton on the basis of the prices of 
the manufactured product. And we 
are certainly entitled to prices for 
cotton as high relatively as prices of 
manufactured cotton goods, unless 
the manufacturers are required to 
turn over as war taxes something like 
80 per cent of their war profits to help 
finance the war. 

a 

Cotton is a hand-made crop and it 
cannot be produced or gathered with- 
out expensive human labor for which 
horse power and machinery cannot 
be substituted. Since Congress is 
made up very largely of representa- 
tives who have but little first-hand 
knowledge of the unavoidably large 
expense that must be incurred in pro- 
ducing and gathering a cotton crop 
under a serious shortage of human la- 
bor, the danger in price-fixing by 
Governmental agency is that the min- 
imum price will be fixed ruinously low 
—even lower than the “bear” specula- 
tors can probably maintain it. 

* * * 


Organized groups of farmers should 
pool cotton and sell in quantities de- 
marded by the mills, and the grades 
should be determined by an impartial 
Government cotton grader. Under- 
grading by local buyers can never be 
avoided except through impartial 
graders that are not interested in 
making a profit on the cotton which 
they grade. You might as well let a 
man try his own case in a court room 
as to let an interested buyer deter- 
mine the grade of your cotton. Like- 
Wise organized farmers should pool 


, their cotton seed and sell in carload 
Shipments direct to the mills instead 


of selling by the wagon load on the 
streets. 


* * * 


We cannot too strongly emphasize 
the necessity of organizing selling 
and buying associations and the em- 
ployment of efficient managers who 
are either expert market men or who 
have the capacity to evolve into suc- 
cessful€managers as they get exper- 
ience. And it isn’t necessary to have 
big warehouses in small towns. A 
community of organized farmers can 
quickly haul logs to a saw mill and 
provide enough lumber to erect a 
house near a railway siding that will 
meet demands for temporary storage 
in the process of shipping products 
sold and in distributing carload pur- 
chases of fertilizers, limestone, etc. It 
is much better to grow into a busi- 
ness that demands a large warehouse 
than to invest a large amount of cap- 
ital in a warehouse before any vol- 
ume of business is established. Usu- 
ually railway companies will give per- 
mission for the erection of ware- 
houses at their sidings without any 
charge forthe land site. Let your 
local organizations appoint a “work 
day” and build a warehouse, if need- 
ed. J. Z. GREEN. 


Professor Camp Will Grade Cotton 
for Any North Carolina Farmer 
HE War Industries Board, with the 
approval of the President, has 
fixed the prices on cotton goods con- 
tracted for during the period June 8 
to September 30. At the end of this 
time, prices will be fixed for a further 
period of ninety days. Prices now in 
effect will give mills an unusually 
large profit when cotton is bringing 
only thirty cents. If the present large 
crop prospects materialize, and farm- 
ers dump the cotton crop upon the 
market, prices will undoubtedly go 
much lower. Ultimately every bale 
of a large crop will be needed, and the 
wise farmer will not sacrifice his cot- 





ton for the benefit of speculators or | 


others. Until shipping conditions im- 
prove two bales will probably bring as 
much as three dumped on the market; 
therefore it would seem wise for all 
farmers to withold at least a third of 
their crop until conditions improve. 
This Division will gladly grade or 
classify cotton for any producer in 
the state and if it then be stored in 
an approved warehouse, the producer 
can borrow on his Holdings at a very 
low rate of interest. W. R. CAMP, 
Division of Markets, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Special Notice to Progressive 
Farmer Subscribers 


Or subscription force has com- 
paratively little to do at this season 
of the year, whereas in winter it is 
simply overwhelmed with work. 

Nevertheless a lot of good friends 
who have something to complain of 
will keep it to themselves until every 
subscription clerk we have is busier 
than the proverbial bee in a tar buck- 
et. To every subscriber, therefore, 
we should like to say right now: Look 
at the label on page 1 of this issue, 
see whether your name is _ spelled 
right, and whether the date showing 
when your time is out is all right, or if 
your box number is omitted or not en- 
tered correctly, and if not right, write 
us now. 

If you are getting two copies, write 
us now. 

If you haven’t received anything 
ordered in connection with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, tell us now. 


Or if you have heard neighbors com- 
plaining about any of these things, it 
will be a favor to us if you will give 
us their names. 


And in order to make it easy for 
you to attend to all these troubles 
now instead of waiting till winter, 
we are printing a comprehensive 
blank on page 14. Please read it, and 
if you need it, fill out and mail with- 
out delay. 
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Driving rains, scorching sunshine and 
fierce winds develop no weak spots in roofs 
or walls of Titehold Red Cedar Shingles, 

The heart of red cedar is wonderfully 
durable, Titehold shingles are made only 
of the heart of selected cedar trees. 


TITEHOLD RED CEDA By 


SHINGLE 
Smooth, straight-grained, 


Every roof or siding of Tite- 
free from knots and sap, easy hold Red Cedar Shingles, nailed 
to lay, make an unusually 


. Nig 4 - “> } pared. roe) Ce 
ttractive roof or siding, nails, if pro reco wi 
painted or unpainted. us within 30 days, is 


Guaranteed for Forty Years \ 


\ 

Titehold shingles ave for sale at dealers, \ 

If yours can't supply them, write us, \ 
\ 
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A Carolina Portland Cement Co. K\\ N\ 
NN ; CHARLESTON, S.C. AANA 
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Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. ¢ 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
@se, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are con- 
vincing proof of durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in ald 
sizes, with or without stand or tower, Let us quote 
on outfit te meet your needs. 


Write for free illustrated book. 
G.M. Davis & Son. 809 Laura St PALATKA, FLA. 


























FRUIT JARS: We are closing out our stock of Jars. 


Mason Pints .....ccecccccccccececesees per dozen, 75c; per gross, $ 8.50 


BF Seat Pimtsd ances cdcccveccoscvesccce Per Gozew, Bie; per gross, Gas 
Meee Oe DGTRE vnc cee cecceseversteces per dozen, 90c; per gross, 10.25 
Ie, UNO .4.3.5.05:04460460 00 s4bs beRe RRA eNaawnces’ per gross, 6.75 
Milk Bottles, Quarts ....... ey ee ere per gross, 9.00 


B. B. KIRKLAND SEED CO., COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Seeds, Feeds and Poultry Supplies 














MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 
Three Generations of Satisfied Patrons— And the re- 
peated opinions of promi it edt s pr its 
location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 
Modern Equipment—Electric lights, steam heat, and run- 
ing water in every room. 
Faculty of College and University Training and successful 
teaching experience. 
Records of Institute—Men attest the excellency of the 
work done. 
Expenses Quite Reasonable. Illustrated catalog giving full 
formation sent upon request. Address. 
G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 














memes $117 TO $135 PAYS FOR BOARD, TUITION, RENT, FUEL 
MID THE 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL nics 


For 9 months. Mineral water, no malaria. Mountain scenery. College trained, experienced teachers. 
é ROARD AT COST. ieendh th 

“It Is the best and cheapest school ag ey & Rocce, Saab of Legisla .¢c. 

™ § t itate.’’—Cleve 5 

es a Seam High School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough 


AND LIGHT AT cqeeeeeeny 





bh 
"KE. Y. Webb, Member Congress, 9th District N. C. 
$i"GPENS AuGUsT. 1TH. “Tech alternate Saturdays. We finish early so boys can start farm. 
For Itiustrated Catalog address, WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. C. oe 








—SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


LARGEST PHARMACY SCHOOL SOUTH GRADUATES YOU IN [2 MONTHS 


al- 
graduates make best record before State Board, Excellent profession for both sex. Splendid 5: 
Our ered term begins Oct ard. For catalog address, R. ©. HOOD, Dean, 65% Walton St., Atianta, Ga. 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 





gressive Farmer.” 
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| WOOD’S SEEDS} 





The Importance of Sowing 


ALFALFA 


Farmers everywhere should make 
preparations to sow ALFALFA lib- 
erally this Fall. Sown the end of 
August or during September Alfalfa 
will yield full crops and make un- 
der favorable conditions, four or five 
cuttings of splendid nutritious hay 
the following season. 

Alfalfa Hay makes the best and 
most nutritious feed for horses, cat- 
tle and all live-stock and it is es- 
pecially desirable at this time for 
farmers to sow all the forage crops 
possible to make hay and feed so as 
to save grain for human consump~ 
tion. 

Wood’s Trade Mar 
PALFA SEED is American-Grown 
and of tested germination and purity. 


“WOOD'S CROP SPECIAL” giving 
prices and information about all Sea- 
sonable Seeds mailed on request. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 


SEEDSMEN -. Richmond, Va. 
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TULANE 


University of Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Located In the choicest residential section of 
the South’s leading city, with climatic and 
other advantages enjoyed by no other in- 
stitution of equal rank. 

Offers superior instruction in standard college 
courses, and in Engineering, Law, Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Household Economy. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Unit with full mili- 
tary instruction. 

Separate department for women in the New- 
combe College. 

Extensive laboratories; many scholarships in 
under-graduate colleges for men and women, 

Board and accommodation in dormitories at 
low rates, 


Twenty-two buildings. 


Full descriptive catalog, or a bulletin of any 
college, sent free upon application, 


Address 


THE REGISTRAR, TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Campus of 100 acres. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


(State Institution) 
STUART McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Dean. 


Medicine Dentistry 
Pharmacy Nursing 


Opens to Women Sept. 17th. 


One physician may restore a thousand fighting 
men. In war more are needed; in peace the supply 
is inadequate. 

The Government places patriotic obligations upon 
college women to enlist in Medical ranks. 

The medical College of Virginia possesses faculty, 
equipment and cultural surroundings unexcelled. 
For catalog address. 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
1125 EAST CLAY ST., RICHMOND, VA, 

















DURABLE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED. 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying in center of each roll. 


1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet.......ceeceeees -90 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 - TOO. ccccccesosesses 1.15 
3-Ply, per rou ms BO, DE onernseeugesese 1.45 
TE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS "PAINT AND GLASS co., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
r 











Lespedeza Seed Should Be Saved 


There was a large demand for seed last season— 
some failed to get seed. The demand will be great- 
er this year. Your seed are worth money. Our 
seed saver will save you seed while cutting. Ad- 
justable to any make of mower. Let us have your 
order while we can make prompt shipment. We are 
sole owners and manufacturers. 

' COLE oD SAVER CO., 
Newbern, . - - Tennessee, 











EGGS 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 


WHAT WAVE YOU TO SHIP? 

The highest market price guaranteed with 
feturns. Give us a al 

Referenass, First National Bank, Richmand, Ve. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO, 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
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| better handling of their cotton, 











REDUCING COTTON LOSSES DUE 
TO IMPROPER GINNING 


Farmers May Codperate to Prevent 
Cutting of Fiber and Damage Re- 
sulting From Poor Baling 


F THERE is to be any considerable 

lessening of the great loss which 

occurs in the American cotton in- 
dustry from the time the seed cotton 
is sucked into the gin until the baled 
hint is delivered at the mill, say spec- 
ialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, planters must 
come to realize that a large propor- 
tion of this loss falls on them direct- 
ly or indirectly, and that they must 
coéperate actively to eliminate it. The 
loss so far as the fiber is concerned 
results chiefly from improper ginning 
which injures the lint, and the inade- 
pressing and covering of the 
bale. By concerted action, it is point- 
ed out, farmers should be able to se- 
cure better methods of ginning and 
being 
to market their 


quate 


enabled, as a result, 
crops to better advantage. The part 
which the mechanical treatment of 
the cotton plays in the salability of 
the lint is discussed in a new publica- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers‘ Bulletin No. 
764, “Cotton Ginning Information for 
Farmers.” 

Cotton lint is injured under the 
methods employed by many gins, caus- 
ing cutting of the fiber. This is due 
usually to a too rapid running of the 
machinery, often because of the pres- 
sure of business at the gin. For best 


| results, from the point of view of the 


planter, the maximum speed should be 
about 400 revolutions per minute for 
10-inch gin saws. Twelve-inch saws, 
which have recently come into use, 
are recommended by the Department 
specialists because a given amount of 
ginning c can be done with saws of this 
size when the machinery is operated 
more slowly than with 10-inch saws. 
With the saw shafts running at the 
same speed, a gin equipped with 12- 
inch saws will have 20 per cent ad- 
vantage over the same gin equipped 
with 10-inch saws. 


Losses From Poor Baling 


PERHAPS the greatest losses falling 
on American cotton under present 
conditions are due to the careless pr- 
paration of the bales. As they come 
from the gin, the bales are unwieldy 
and poorly covered, which causes 
handling charges to be greater than 
is necessary and subjects the lint to 
wastage and damage. Primarily to 
reduce handling and freight charges, 
most of these bales are compressed 
at concentration points and are, in this 
way, reduced to practically one-half 
their former bulk. The bales are com- 
pressed very rapidly in these estab- 
lishments, however, with the result 
that some bands are tied shorter than 
others and bear most of the strain. 
Many such bands break later, leaving 
the cotton exposed in such a way that 
it becomes seriously damaged during 
its long journeys. Complaints in re- 
gard to the condition of cotton on ar- 
rival at its destination are continu- 
ally being received from foreign coun- 
tries, while the more carefully baled 
and covered cotton from Egypt and 
India arrives at the same destination 
in good condition. 


While little difference in efficiency 
between the screw, steam, and hy- 
draulic gin presses for ordinary cot- 
ton bales is found by the Department 
specialists, they believe that wherever 
practicable the local ginner should be 
induced by the farmers to make use 
of the gin compress, which turns out 
a much more compact and better cov- 
ered bale than the ordinary presses 
produce. More important still, the 
gin-compressed bales, it has been 
found, arrive at their destinations in 
better condition than do other com- 
pressed bales. These gin-compressed 
bales are of about the same bulk as 
bales which have been repressed in 


railroad presses and need not, there- 
fore, undergo this second pressing. 
As a result, the extra’ charge for 
freight, compression, and handling ac- 
cruing to the common flat bale are 
eliminated. The possibilities for in- 
ducing ginners to install gin com- 
presses will be greater where codp- 
erative Organizations exist and where 
the ginning and compression of a suf- 
ficient number of bales can be con- 
trolled. 

In addition to discussing the faults 
of the present ginning system, the 
bulletin already mentioned describes 
in detail the machinery of the gins 
ordinarily in use. Copies of the bul- 
letin may be had free upon applica- 
tion to the Department of Agricul- 
ture so long as the Department’s sup- 
ply lasts. 


More Vegetables in Chickens’ Diet 
HE scarcity of beef scrap, together 


with its high price, has led poultry 
specialists of the United States De- 
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definite dates upon which their fairs 
will be held. These communities are 
urged to call meetings at once and to 
fix their dates, that there will be 
no danger of losing state funds. : 


SO 


nothing to lose 
advisable 


Even if there were 
financially, it would still be 
to complete your organization by Au- 
gust 15. A fair that waits until the 
last moment to organize its associa- 
tion, to print its premium list, and to 
arouse its community to the of 
exhibiting and showing products, will 
not be much of a success. This pre- 
liminary work must be done in ad- 
vance. The fair season does not 
open up until the last week in Sep- 
tember, but the arrangements for 
holding a fair and for designating 
what should be exhibited and shown 
must be decided early in the season, 
so that people will know what to pre- 
pare and how to prepare. 

Some of the commynity fairs are 
Waiting upon the county and district 
fairs to adjust their dates. Urge these 
larger fairs to attend to this matter 


value 








THEY start next week—our WAR IN- 

FORMATION ARTICLES Not just 
war articles, mind you, but WAR IN- 
FORMATION articles: A series of arti- 
cles designed to INFORM AND EDU- 
CATE and not merely to enthuse and in- 
spire. 

“WHAT EVERYBODY OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT THE WAR—Told in Lan- 
guage a Child Can Understand”’—that 
will be the title of the series and we ex- 
pect to live up to its pledge of clearness 
and simplicity. What subjects will be 
covered is indicated by the tentative list 
of titles below: 

TENTATIVE 
Introduction: The Place of War in His- 

tory; This the Greatest of Wars, 
I—How the War Came to Our Kin- 
in Europe. 

Ti—How the War Was Forced on 
America; Our Answer to the Ger- 
man Challenge. 

1yI—What We Are Fighting For: Con- 
flicting Ideals of Autocracy, Dem- 
ocracy, Peace and Militarism. 

IV—The Nations Fighting With Us: 


LIST OF CHAPTERS 


Great Britain and What She 
Means to Mankind. 
V—The Nations Fighting With Us: 


France and What She Means to 


Mankind, 
Vi—The Nations Fighting With Us: 
Italy, Rumania, Belgium, and 


Their Significance, 
Vil—The Nations Fighting Against 





Thor, SOAK Nya, 


Against 


VIlI—The Nations Fighting 
J Turkey, 


Us: Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria. 

IX—The Part Other Nations Have 
Taken in the War: Russia, Ja- 
pan, the Balkan States, Mexico, 
South America, Etc, 

X—Our Past Relations With 
pean Countries. 

XI—The First Four Years of the War: 
A Review of the Record. 

XII—How the War Is Fought on Land 
and in Air: Comparison With 
War in Other Times, 

XIIi—How the War Is Fought on Sea 
and Undersea: Comparison With 
War in Other Times. 

XIV—How Our Soldiers Live in Train- 
ing Camps, Battlefronts and Bat- 
tleships, 

XV—How the War Affects and May 
Affect Commerce and Industry. 

XVI—How the People at Home Can 
Help Our Boys Abroad: Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, 
Food Production and Conserva- 
tion, Combating German Propa- 
ganda, Red Cross, Etc, 

XVII—Great Leaders at Home and in 
Battle: Wilson, Hoover, Pershing, 


Euro- 


Baker, Daniels, Lloyd-George, 
French, Foch, Haig, Joffre, Ca- 
dorna, Emperor William, von 


Hindenburg, Etc. - 

XVITII—What Changes Will Probably Fol- 
low the War: A Supreme Court of 
Nations; Announced Terms of 
Peace; the Commercial Stakes of 
War; Alsace-Lorraine, Etc. 

XIX—Lessons of Patriotism for Boys 

and Girls, 








Us: Germany, Her Government, XX—A Dictionary of War Words and 
Industries, Ideals, Etc. Phrases, 
partment of Agriculture to conduct at once, so that your application, de- 
feeding tests with laying hens in 
which cheaper and more plentiful 
kinds of protein feed are tried. In 


these tests feeds rich in vegetable pro- 
tein have been used in connection 
with with beef scrap to make up the 
laying ration. One pen of hens fed a 
mash containing 20 per cent beef 
scrap produced the greatest number 
of eggs, but a second pen fed a mash 
consisting of 10 per cent peanut meal 
and 10 per cent beef scrap produced 
an average of only 10 ees less during 
the test period of 51-2 winter months. 
Mashes made with soy-bean meal, 
cottonseed meal, and_ velvet-bean 
meal, in combination with beef scrap, 
have been fed with fairly satisfactory 
results. 


SOMETHING ABOUT FAIRS 


By S. G. Rubinow 














August 15 Is Last Date for Fair 
Applications in North Carolina 


UGUST 15 is the last day upon 
which fair applications for state 


aid and the provision of judges willbe 


accepted by the State Department of 
Agriculture. Less than one week re- 
mains in which to file these applica- 
tions. Many of the communities, 
whose applications have not yet been 
received, are waiting to decide the 


layed by the larger fairs, will not in- 
terfere with your appropriation from 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
Remember the last date for filing ap- 
plications—August 15. Send in your 
applications. Your premium list may 
be sent later, if it has not been com- 
pleted. The following list of com- 
munity fairs represents those whose 
applications had been received and 
filed up to July 30: 

Avery County.—Banner Elk, 
Newland, Toe River (Plum Tree). 

Buncombe County.—Fairview, 
ville, Reems’ Creek 

Chowan County.—Oak Grove. 

Clay County.—Brasstown, Hayesville, Hia- 
wassee, 

Greene County.—Lane's School. 

Harnett County.—Morris Chapel. 


Crossmore, 


Bernards- 


Henderson County.—Blue Ridge, Edney- 
ville, Horse Shoe, Tuxedo. 

‘Johnston County,—Bentonville, Pleasant 
Grove. 


Macon County.—Cartoogechaye. 

Madison County.—W hite Rock. 

Northampton County.—Jackson, Seaboard, 
Rich Square, Woodland, 

Pasquotank County.—Fork. 

Person County.—Betho!l Hill, 
Mount Tirzah. 

Pitt County.—Grifton. 

Rutherford County.—Farmers, 
Mount Pleasant. 

Sampson County.—Rising Hill, 

Stanly County.—Endy, New London, Nor- 
wood, Oakboro. 

Surry County.—Deron, 
Zephor, 

Wake County.—K nightdale. 

Wilson County.—New Hope. 

Mecklenburg County.—Sharon. 

Rowan County.—Union. 


Hurdle Mills, 


Watkins, 


Plains, 


White 
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The Poultry Yard This Week and 
Next 


HE good layer in the yellow-legged 

breeds has almost white legs at this 
time. The sleek, fat, yellow-legged 
hens are generally poor layers. Cull 
them out. 

The rear body of the good layer is 
relatively soft and flexible. When the 
hen is laying, it feels like a cow's 
udder; when laying ceases the parts 
contract, but the flesh is loose and 
flabby. 

Hens with hard, unyielding sterns 
are poor layers as a rule. Cull and 
sell your poor layers now. 

The theory that late molters are 
the best layers has not been proved. 
It was given wide publicity by the 
Jaying contests which close October 
31 each year. Naturally the late molt- 
ers make the best records at these 
contests. 

The consensus of opinion is that a 
hen which molts quickly and easily 
at any season will soon resume laying. 
Do not discard a hen that molts early 
and well. She will probably lay when 
the late molter is resting. 

Hatch this fall to obtain pullets to 
Jay next summer. Our incubators are 
working full time. 

Buy pure-bred eggs or baby chicks 
if your stock is run down. Pure-bred 
stock is so inexpensive that it does 
not pay you to continue producing 
general mixtures. Well-bred, well- 
fed pullets and young hens are the 
world’s best layers. 

Pleasure and profit result from 
breeding high-class poultry, exhibit- 
ing your best stock at the fairs, and 
advertising your surplus The profit 
you realize depends on your ability 
to produce youngsters better than the 
other fellows. 

FRANK C. HARE. 


PROFIT FROM A FLOCK OF 
SHEEP 








Report of a Test Conducted at Iredell 
Test Farm, Statesville, N. C. 


A FLOCK consisting of 20 grade 

ewes and one pure-bred Hamp- 
shire ram is kept at the Iredell Test 
Farm near Statesville, N. C. During 
the summer the whole flock is kept 
under ordinary farm conditions, but 
in the winter different feeding tests 
are carried on, and by so doing the 
cost of maintaining the flock is mate- 
rially increased. A fairly good pas- 
ture, consisting mostly of native 
grasses, is kept for the sheep to graze 
on during the day, but at night they 
are always placed in a corral with a 
shelter in it to protect them from the 
dogs and severe weather. 


The following statement shows a 
summary of the cost of the flock from 
July 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 






A—Expenditures 
tam 
91.0 tbs. of cracked corn......... $3.18 
45.5 Ibs. of cottonseed meal...... 1.14 
45.5 Ibs. of wheat bran........... 1.14 
686.0 Ibs. of corn silage........... 1.71 
$7.17 
2. 20 ewes 
912.50 Ibs. of cracked corn ...... $31.94 
456.25 Ibs. of cottonseed meal.... 11.41 
456.25 Ibs. of wheat bran........ 11.41 
7200.00 Ids. of corn silage......... 18.00 
$72.76 
3. 19 lambs 
772.0 Ibs. of cracked corn...... ++ + $27.02 
386.0 Ibs, of cottonseed meal...... 9.65 
286.0 Ibs. of wheat bran.......... 9.65 
—_ 
$46.32 
Grand total .......... $126.25 
B—Receipts 
1. Wool from 20 ewes..........- $109.80 
2. 14 ram lambs sold... «+ 162.22 
3. 5& ewe lambs retained. 62.50 
$324.52 
Net profit....... ree te 


The feeds used were obtained at the 
following prices: 
Cracked corn 
Cottonseed meal.....-. 
Wheat bran 
Corn silage 
The silage was of very poor quality 
and for this reason the price is lower 
than usual. 
No charge was made for the pas- 


70.00 per ton 
50.00 per ton 
50.00 per ton 
5.00 per ton 





Heary hogs, $19. 20. DSgnd c. ... 
\ . Md.: J 22, 100-200 Ihe., $20.40; 
Moey hes SS T9O%. “Plkubare Pa” duly '2% tore 


ture and labor, as the value of the 
manure at $3 per ewe will more than 
balance the cost of these items. 


The grain was fed at the rate of 
one-fourth pound per day per ewe for 
the entire year, but the amount was 
increased during the suckling period 
and decreased when the ewes were 
dry. Silage was fed at the rate of 
three pounds per day per ewe for 
four months during the lambing sea- 
son, 

From this statement it can readily 
be seen that a great many farmers 
who have no sheep at all should keep 
a small flock and at the end of the 
year have the money from the lambs 
as clear profit, When a flock is 
handled under average conditions the 
wool will easily pay for the feed. 

EARL HOSTETLER. 

North Carolina Experiment Station. 


Cotton Condition on July 25 


N August 1 the Bureau of Crop Estimates 

of the United States Department of Agri- 
eulture reported that on July 25 the cotton 
crop was 73.6 of a normal, compared with 
85.8 on June 25 and 77 as a ten-year aver- 
age. Due mainly to the very destructive 
drouth in the Southwest, the crop is now 
estimated at only 13,619,000 bales, compared 
with an estimate of 15,325,000 bales a month 
ago—a drop of 1,706,000 bales. Conditions 
by states follow: 








| 1918 1917 
|July 25|June 25|July 25 











VUE cesecscoedese } % 85 72 
North Carolina ...... | a 91 65 
South Carolina...... | 80 83 74 
COGTMIO. .ciccestovece - ¥ 80 69 
Florida .cccccccscocs | 70 79 80 
Alabama ...escessees | 78 84 65 
Mississippi ........+- | si 90 73 
Louisiana .....- ° «+ 67 87 74 
., See reerererer: } 61 84 68 
Oklahoma .....-..«+:- + % 90 77 
Arkemsae ....-secees - 91 71 
Tennessee .....-++++-+ { 86 94 71 
Missourt ......cccees | 93 93 78 
United States ....... | 73.6 | 85.8 [| 70.3 








North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, July 27, as reported to the Division of Markets 
Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
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Asheville .....- $2.00] ....}$2.25)/$2.50) ..../ $1. Koma 
° 2.00)$1.10| 2.25] 2.25)$2.75| 2.40/$4.56 
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eigh ....++. 2.00} .97} 2.40] 3.50} 3.00) ....| 5.00 
oeaee 2.00 i 2.35} 2.25) 3.50) ....] .-.. 
Aa 2.00) 100) 2.30} 3.00] 3.25|*2.40 8.00 
Waynesville ...| ...-] -..-/ ---- er PR LF 








*Per bushel. ‘ s 
rish Potatoes—Per ewt.: Charlotte, $2; Greensboro, 
gte New Bern, $2; Raleigh, $4.50; ScotlInd Neck, 
2.50; Washington, (barrel) $4. 
PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS 
AND PEANUTS 








light Yorkers, $19.95@20.10; other 
19.75. Wi N.C: 

18; 125-150 Ps. $16@I1T7. 
closed for summer. 

ing July 27, 18,668,000, 
samo markets during a 


The Cotton Market Situation 


W'itH the near approach of a new crop, 

the cotton market has been undergoing 
some little readjustment. The quotation for 
good middling in the Savannah market has 
declined to 29% cents, but not much has been 
sold at the lower level. Trading in spots has 
now to be done on the basis of October fu- 
tures, so much “on” as the case may be. Oc- 
tober fell off to about 24 cents. but has re- 
covered to about 26 cents. There is stil! a 
good deal of the old crop unsold, but there is 
no occasion to be in a hurry to sel! it now; 
the time to have sold it was when it wags 
around 35 cents. 


good hogs, $19.25 
23, 150 Ibs. up. $17 
Richmopd packer market 
at 11 markets, year end- 
which is the largest receipts on 
lar period for ten years. 





There are so many uncertainties involving 
the situation that it is almost impossible to 
form a rational idea of the future. Price-fix- 
ing has got to be a factor of much import- 
ance, but it is not all likely that a price will be 
named unjust to the paramount interests of 
the producer. Cotton is not selling as high 
as it might be at prevailing prices for goods, 
so certainly no lower figure should be con- 
sidered. Developments in the war situation 
are a leading factor, but this is mainly senti- 
mental, at least until conditions shape for 
early peace, which is yet not nearly in sight. 
It is hoped that the means of transportation 
of cotton will be improved in the near future, 
allowing more liberal Our Allies 
want the cotton badly. 


exports. 


The crop is deteriorating, as was foreshad- 
owed in previous letters. Texas has gone 
Way off, and Oklahoma has also struck the 
toboggan. Weevils are becoming more ac- 
tive, and the ridiculous early estimates are 
being heavily reduced. This seems only the 
beginning of the process of decline, and the 
next Bureau Reports may be expected to 
show further depreciation. The farmer should 
be in no hurry to put his crop on the market. 


(19) 895 


and a reasonable figure should be demanded. 
Producers should abide by the advice to re- 
frain from selling more than 20 per cent in 
any one month and to hold one bale in three. 
There are many great possibilities in the 
market, and we ought really not sell the 
cream of our crop at a sacrifice. 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 

















SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
RED OR GREEN 
$2.50 PER ROLL OF 100 SQUARE FEET. 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 




















Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 
for one renewal and one 


$1.50 new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
————. subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 








and is strong and durable. 
Baler on the market. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 


THE ROYAL JUNIOR 





THE LIGHT DRAFT WONDER 
The Royal Junior is a substantial one-horse Press. 
the Power are chilled. The Plunger Head is all. steel reinforced and 
has four rollers. The Chamber is 14x18 with feed opening 14x22 inches 


The Royal Junior is the best one-horse 


EQUIPMENT.—Tongue, Doubletree, Singletrees, Neck Yoke, Jock- 
ey Stick, Hay Table, Monkey Wrench, Oil Can and Tool Box. 
for complete catalog on two-horse power and engine power Presses. 


Dept. H, 


The bearings of 


Write 





Atlanta, Ga. 
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Peanuts, per Pound—Payetteville: Virginia, 13c; 
Spanish, 12c. Scotland Neck: Virginia, 12c; Spanish, 
T%c. Washington: Virginia, 10c; Spanish, 12c. 


CES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
“— COTTONSEED MEAL 
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Town S3-e3 ez + ae se 

3S cL Sah es 
2e2 | gs | 385] 352 
acon [1-4 or won 
Charlotte ..... 29.00 coeesee, 952.00 | ...eeeee 
pe seees 29.50 oo caepeee sogekene 
Pagetteviile 33.00 52.00 2.500 
Greensboro .... 29.40 57.00 |... eee 
New I 29.00 ee eee 
Raleigh .....-- Fp 4 52.00 2,000 
‘ TH aver iS Se eeeeeees eee eee eee 
29.00 co ) eee 
pee gen 36.00 52.00 3,000 
, , IIL—No. 3 white corn, $1.68@1.80 (detiver- 
Se naieigh, $1.91@2.03); No. 3 corn, $1.60@ 
1.70 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.83@1.93). a 
. 1 White Potatoes—Per barrel for new stock: 
Atwits: $115@5.50: Boston, $3.75@6; Chicago, $4.50 
@5;: Cleveland, $4.50@5.50; Philadelphia, $3@4.75; 
3.25@4.85; New York, $3.50@4.50; Wash- 


Pittsburg. $3. 
ington, $4.50@5.50. pe 
Butter—New York, 91 score, 44% @45c; 90 score, 4 
@44%c; 88 score, 43%. “whole milk,’’ 9 
score, 43@43%c; 90 score, 42% @43%c; 88 score, 41% 
@42c; ‘‘centralized,”’ 40 score, 4c. ‘on, 91 score, 
44%c: 90 score, 44%c; 88 score, 43%c. Philadelphia, 
91 score, 44%4c; 90 score, 44@44%4c; 88 score, 43%c. 
Eges—New York, fresh gathered, extras, 46c; fresh 
gathered extra firsts, BS Osi fresh gathered, firsts, 41 
@43c. Chieago, firsts, 37% @38%c; ordinary, 35@36%4c. 
Cheese—New York: N. Y¥. Single Daisies, fresh. 25% 
25%e: Wisconsin Single Daisies, fresh, 25% @25%c. 
Hog Markets—Prices continued to advance the early 
part of the week. On Wednesday a new high point for 
the ae established _ A a I when 
average 
} +t but about steady compared with a : 
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are pounding the Germans back. 


Our Army is in Action! 


They are showing the Hun what real fighting men are. Of course we 
are proud of them and rejoice every day as we read of the way they 


If you don’t take a daily paper, you now need a near daily—an every- 
other-day newspaper—and you can have one at a bargain. 


The Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution, published every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday will keep you posted on the War News. 


HERE IS A BARGAIN OFFER 


The Progressive Farmer, 1 Year} BOTH FOR 
Tri- Weekly Constitution, 1 Year 


Do not hesitate to accept this offer, even if your Progressive Farmer 
subscription is paid some months in advance. We will give you a full 
year’s credit in advance of your present expiration date. 








$1.50 


Order today and don’t miss any more of the exciting news from 
Our Boys “Over There.” 





Constitution. 
Ps ss fide eins 
POSTOFFICE .... 


The Progressive Farmer:—Enclosed find $1.50 for: which send 
me for one year each The Progressive Farmer and the Tri-Weekly 
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WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 











BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AN 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(S Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We wil] insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

‘Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
raie, all editions, -12.cents a word each insertion. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 


~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


‘arn at Home or School on Credit, Shorthand, 
Badicepine—Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. “ht 44 

Best Business Training at Piedmont—Expenses half 
what business colleges charge. Positions plentiful. 
Establishment school. Read advertisement in another 
column. Piedmont High School, Lawndale, N. ¢ oe 

Farm Life School wishes to get in touch with two 
strong, capable farm boys, desirous of getting a High 
School education. Proposition is to work school farm 
and go to school. Address K. L, Greenfield, Zebulon, 
North Carolina. 

















MACHINERY 


nner PRRAARARAIAL AAA A man 
Sixty-saw Cotton Gin and Power Press Lummus 
make. Comparatively new; a bargain. L. M. Crews, 
Redlawn, Va. e ‘ 
For Sale—Fifty-saw Gin and Press—Or exchange for 
gasoline engine or for bees in patent hives. C. C. 
Combs, Gum Neck, N, C. Ms 
For Sale—Kelley-Duplex Feed Mill—Also one Minute 
grain grader, sample machines, unused. Bargains. 
Write for prices. B. W. Middlebrooks, Barnesville, Ga. 
For Sale or Exchange—One 80-saw gin outfit. Mur- 
Ty system. Has ginned about 800 bales. Cause for 





selling, have larger system. Would exchange for auto- 
mobile or truck or livestock, J. W. Foster, Fort Gaines, 
Ga., R. F. D. No. 


BERKSHIRES 

Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
“fBerkshires—Pigs sired by Epochal’s Retriever, $25 
and up. No culls. J. D. Culbertson, Laurens, 8. C. 
¥ Registered Berkshires—Artful Spring Beauty 20th 
224827. the world’s champion brood sow, farrowed June 
7, 1918, with 11 fine pigs, for sale at reasonable prices. 
Write Pinedale Farm, Clyde Harvey, Proprietor, James- 
town, N. © mee 
Berksh: e and Hampshire Cross—Handsome gilts, 3 
months old for brood sows, weight 30 Ds., 5; two 
registered Berkshire boars, ready for service, short nose, 
Jona bodied, big boned type, $30. Oak Lawn Farm, 
-Graysville, Ga. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pure-bred Jersey Red Pigs—LBither_sex, eight weeks 
old, $15 each. R. T. Van Dervoort, Boyd Tavern, Va. 


For Sale—Grade Duroc-Jersey and Poland-China 
Pigs—Three months old, $10 each. Mrs. Maggie F. 
Jones, Godwin, N. C. he Jf EA ter =e 
"For Sale — Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs — Twelve 
weeks old, best breeding and guaranteed to please. Price 

E. P. Truesdale, Camden, N. C 4 : ; 
For Sale—-One Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar—Rich 
in Defender and Critic blood, best color and type, $50. 
E. P, Truesdale, Camden, 8. : ve aie 

For Sale—One Registered Duroc-Jersey Gilt—Rich in 
Pefender blood, deep cherry red, bred to I)lustrator’s 
(Ciitie. Price $75. E. P. Truesdale, Camden, 8. C. 


Very Choice Durocs for Sale—From_ weanling pigs to 
service boars. Also one very fine Berkshire service 
boar. Have several unusual attractions in service 
boars. Gold Hill Stock Farm, Gold Hill, Va. 


Registered Duroc Boars and Gilts—Defender strain; 
about 9 months old. Pigs about 10 weeks old, De- 
fender and other strains. All highly bred stock and 
registered. Price $25 to $50. J. H. Hogan, Chipley, 
Georgia. 








HAMPSHIRES 


For Sale—Repistered “Hampshire Hogs—All ages. 
jraham D. Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 

We Offer 10 Bred Hampshire Sows—Weight from 250 
to 500 Ibs., at $75. to $100 each; 5 bred gilts, weight 
150 Ihs., $50 each; 30 pigs, weight 40 to 50 Ibs., $15 
each; 1 herd boar, weight 500 Ibs., $100. Reason for 
ecUing, made no corn. Hampshire Stock Farm, Pros- 
perity, 8. C, a wah 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Poland-China Boar Pigs. Beaver, Apex, N. C. 


Poland-China Pigs—From large, prolific sows and 
700-™. boar; the best quality and breeding. Sunny- 
side, Jonesville, Va. 


Spotted Polands—‘‘The kind your daddies raised.’ 
Rig boned, rugged constitutions, large litters. W. 
Warren Morton, Russellville, Ky. 

For Sale—Registered Big Type Poland-China Boar 
Pigs—Three months old, $20 each. Pedigree furnished. 
No sow pigs for sale. Two sows and pigs, two herd 
boars. Mrs. Maggie F. Jones, Godwin, N.C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Registered Young Cows and Bulls—Aberdeen- Angus 
Cattle Co., Kingston, Tenn. 
GUERNSEYS 
For Sale—15 Grade Guernsey ge ag heavy 


milkers, freshen from August to October. J, J. Gilliam, 
Farmville, Va. 

















HEREFORDS 
 Wanted—Polled Hereford—Male.. 0. J. Corpening, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 
Registered Hereford Bull Calves at Bargain Prices 


for farmers. Right in every respect. A few. top cows 
for sale. Jno, F. Kincaid, Leesburg, Va. 


“HOLSTEINS 
For Sale—Holstein Heifers—Registered, each a fine 
tndigidual. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 
Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8S. Government. 
Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 





FILL THE SILO CAREFULLY 


Excluding the Air From the Mass Will 
Prevent Much Spoilage 


AILURE to exclude properly the 

air which is essential to fungus 
growth is the principal cause of moldy 
silage, says the University of Florida 
Experiment Station. Silage is really 
pickled corn, pickled by the acids pro- 
duced from the sugars by the acid 
bacteria. The silage will keep as long 
as acid-destroying organisms are kept 
out of the silo. When these organ- 
isms, molds, destroy the acid, the sil- 
age will spoil. It is an important fact 
that the acid-destroying organisms 
require the presence of air. To keep 
silage, then, it is necessary to keep 
air from it, 

If the following points are observ- 
ed, the farmer will have no difficulty 
in keeping silage. 

The silo should be sufficiently deep 
to provide for good settling and pack- 
ing; the walls should be as impervi- 
ous to air as possible, and noncon- 
ducting to heat and moisture. 

Corn should be put into the silo as 
the ears begin to glaze. 

Corn should be cut fine and packed 
firmly so as to exclude as much air as 
possible. 

The leaves and heavier portions 
should be well mixed and evenly scat- 
tered over the surface during the fill- 
ing. 

If fodder and weather are very dry, 
water should be added. If too dry, 
corn will not pack nor ferment suffi- 
ciently to prevent fungus growth. 

The corn should be spread during 
the filling and not be allowed to heat 
in the pile. 

Not less than two or three inches 
should be fed from the surface each 
day after the silo has been opened. 
Silage should not be dug into when 
hot, or the surface, either as a whole 
or in spots, be broken deeper than 
necessary for the day’s feed. 

In filling, the corn should be uni- 
formly packed or tramped in all parts 
of the silo. Many silo owners prefer 
having the surface of the silage 
saucer-shaped, about two feet higher 
at the sides than in the center, for 
the reason that the center where the 
corn drops and the men usually stand 
gets solid and does not settle after- 
ward as much as the sides. 

If the sides are constantly kept 
about two feet higher than the center 
and well tramped while the silo is fill- 
ing, the silage is wedged tightly 
against the sides and the heat of fer- 
mentation retained, thus killing the 
germs of mold. 





Use of 200-pound Sacks Urged for 
Fertilizers 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture issues the following: 

To conserve burlap, to'bring about a 
more economical distribution of ferti- 
lizer, and to effect a saving in the cost 
of fertilizer to the farmer, the United 
States Department of Agriculture ina 
statement just issued requests that no 
new burlap bags of less than 200 
pounds capacity be used after July 1 
in the distribution of fertilizer or fer- 
tilizer ingredients by any licensee 
under the President’s proclamation of 
February 25, 1918, relating to the fer- 
tilizer industry. 

The practice appears to be common, 
the statement says, of using new bur- 
lap bags of less than 200 pounds ca- 
pacity, sugh as the 167, 125, and 100- 
pound bags, in the distribution of fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer ingredients. This 
seems to be a wasteful practice un- 
der existing conditions, particularly 
in view of the scarcity of burlap in 
this country. The department’s re- 
quest does not apply to second-hand 
burlap bags, the use of which in the 
distribution of fertilizer and its in- 
gredients is advocated in any size ob- 
tainable to save the new bags. 


-credit to his own herd. 


Select Seed Corn This Fall 


EED corn should be selected from 

stalks standing where they grew 
because only then, with certainty, can 
seed be obtained from—, 

(1) Stalks that have a tendency to 
yield well as shown by their superiori- 
ty over surrounding stalks that grew 
under the same conditions. (Such 
seed inherits high producing power.) 

(2) Stalks without suckers. (Such 
seed produces fewer suckers than 
seeds from sucker-bearing stalks.) 

(3) Storm-proof stalks with ears at 
a desirable height. 

Seed corn should be selected as soon 
as it matures because— 

Desirable stalks, especially early ma- 
turing stalks with hanging ears are 
then most easily found. 

Freezing weather injures the seed be- 
fore it becomes dry. 

Warm, wet weather may cause ker- 
nels to sprout before drying. 

If the selection is delayed in the South 
the ears may become infested with 
weevils, grain moths, and their eggs. 

It is as easy, more satisfactory and 
much more profitable than select- 
ing from cribs in the spring. 





Now Is the Time to Organize Pure- 
bred Livestock Associations 
Throughout the South 

HERE should be a pure-bred live- 

stock association in every county 
in the South before the end of 1918, 
and these associations combined in a 
big state improved livestock breed- 
ers’ association in every state in the 
South. Through these associations, 
their regular meetings, their commit- 
tees, etc., every phase of the livestock 
industry can be discussed in open 
meetings and increased interest arous- 
ed among men who are not now 
breeders, and who would come to the 
meetings out of curiosity, only to 
catch the “microbe” of better live- 
stock. 

Many of the largest breeders of Ok- 
lahoma, a state that ranks among the 
big livestock states of the Union, and 
the state that has probably made the 
greatest strides in the shortest time 
of any in the Union, attridutes this 
success to the interest caused by its 
various county, district and state live- 
stock associations. Practically every 
county in the state claims a county 
pure-bred livestock association and 
some of these are linked together in 
district associations, and back of all 
this is the Oklahoma Improved Live- 
stock Association, in which all breeds 
are represented. This association 
holds two meetings annually and dele- 
gates are selected from every county 
association, assuring a good attend- 
ance and complete reports from every 
section of the state. In addition to 
the delegates, many breeders go on 
their own initiative, and from the 
work of these associations the great 
Southwest American Fat Stock Show 
has developed into one of the really 
big shows of the country. 


In addition to this, every breed has 
its state association, and they hold 
meetings over different portions of 
the state, and back up the construct- 
ive work with good auction sales of 
cattle or hogs consigned by the vari- 
ous members throughout the state. 
A central censor committee is appoint- 
ed, and no breeder is allowed to con- 
sign an animal that would not be a 
In this way 
the man who buys at these sales is 
assured that he is increasing the value 
of his herd, rather than buying some- 
thing that the other man is anxious 
to dispose of, or has found unprofita- 
ble. 

The South is really becoming a fact- 
or in the livestock production of this 
country, and it is by these associations 
that great strides could be made, and 
by holding these sales in different sec- 
tions of the different states, the farm- 
ers could select what they need at a 
price they would themselves establish, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


thereby being furnished with the 
“tools” as well as the information 
that would be given them by practical 
breeders. 

It was through the county and state 
Shorthorn breeders associations that 
Oklahoma reached the position of one 
of the leading Shorthorn states of 
America. At a state meeting Mr. H. 
C. Lookabaugh, one of the most active 
and progressive breeders in Okla- 
homa, brought the activities to fever 
heat when he offered a handsome lovy- 
ing cup to the county that would show 
the largest number of Shorthorn 
breeders in twelve months. Garfield 
County won the cup by a majority of 
just two over Stephens County, with 
five other counties running neck and 
neck. This same plan could be work- 
ed in every state in the South, with 
every bred of cattle and hogs. This 
cup could be awarded by the state as- 
sociations, and the county associa- 
tions put on notice that their stand- 
ing would be made public every 
month. 

Practically every county in the 
South has a county demonstration 
agent, and they will be only too glad 
to assist in any way possible in the 
organization of these associations, 
They will get their backing from the 
livestock specialists at the colleges 
and I feel sure that the county papers 
and even the larger papers will give 
the organization of any association 
wide publicity, thereby increasing the 
work for more and better livestock 
in the South. 


What do you say—let’s get busy and 
organize, 
: GEO. R. HOOKS, 
Livestock Representative. 





“Tt JITALIZING the Study of Agricul- 

ture” is the title of a valuable lit- 
tle pamphlet which has just been is- 
sued from the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing. The author is Prof. C. B. Wil- 
liams, Dean of Agriculture, and his 
purpose is to give helpful suggestions 
to teachers in our elementary schools 
who are conducting clases in agricul- 
ture. Teachers and any others who 
desire copies can get them by writing 
to = Registrar’s Office at West Ral- 
eigh, 


CLAIMED SALES DATES 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
: » he Hampton, Nashville, Tenn., Octo- 
er 23, 
Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., Thursday, October 24, 
WwW. T. Burnett & Son, (of Vicksburg, Miss.) 
dispersal] sale Tri-State Fair Grounds, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., October 25. 
HEREFORD 
Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., Friday, October 25. 
JERSEYS 
Texas Jersey Cattle Club, at Cleburne, Oc- 
tober 12; at Dallas, October 26; Waco, No- 
vember 14. Mrs. J. Riley Green, Wolfe City, 
‘Texas, sales manager. 
SHORTHORN 
Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., Saturday, October 26. 
DUROCS 
Sunny Brook Farm, August 20. 
& Powers, Prop., Munroe, Ga, 
Kinard Duroc Stock Farm, August 22. W. 
P. Smith, Prop., Kinard, S. C, 
HAMPSHIRES 
R. F. Burch, Eastman, Ga., October 18th. 
Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala, 
October 19th. 
L. M. Huff, sale at Macon, Ga. Nov. 6th. 
Willie Essig, Tipton, Ind., sale at Atlanta, 
Ga., October 17th. 
Wickfield Farms, I. I. Silver, Prop., at 
Cantril, lowa, August 17, 1918. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
T. J. Ray, Elk ‘Park, N. C., sale at Johnson 
City, Tenn., Aug. 7th. 
J. S. Hutton, Maryville, Tenn., Aug. 10th. 
National Poland-China Association, at 
Fair Grounds, Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 30, 1918. 














Thompson 





The teacher asked the class to write a 
sentence containing the word “heroes. 
Johnny's sentence was: “A man sat on a 
chair, There was a tack on the chair, He 
rose.’’—Exchange. 





If you would have a petter neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How. Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





s 


Saturday, August 10, 1918] 





For Sale—One well bred registered Holstein heifer 
June 19, 1918. Also one registered Holstein 
f, born _ 26, 1918. For further information 
5. J Stephens, Greensboro, Cc 
RED POLLS 
Fine » Cow and Calf for Sale—Une fine registered 4- 


year-old R d Polled cow with extra fine six-weeks-old 
a r calf, subject to registration; $200 gets both If 
interested, call on or write 1. O. Hauser, Shoals, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS 


ered Shorthorn Cows, Heifers and Bull Calves 


Regist H. Masengill, Bristol, Tenn 








for sale 
For Sale—Scotch and Scotch Topped Shorthorn 
bulls, cows, heifers and calves, 6 months up. Grass- 
dale Farm, Ansonville, N. C. E 
is JERSEYS 

Bull Registered Jerseys, from high-produc- 


Calves— 
ing dams R. L. 
"Wanted—25 Jersey Grade 
ers or early springers; none over six years old. 
Julius H. Johns, Charleston, 8. C. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

ae conn Samah to shin tena 

Hampshire Ram Lambs—Ready to ship. Sunnyside, 
Jonesville, Va. Kae 
For Sale—Sheep and Goats—In car lots. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 

s. For Sale—A_few nice ram lambs of the Shropshire 
breed R. B. Redwine, Monroe, Cc. 

Grade Shropshire Ram Lambs—Fine registered Here- 
ford bulls for sale. . ae Stock Farm, H. E. 
Bowman,, Prop., Buford, 

For Sale—Two fine registered Shropshire rams, one 

two years old and one older; also young rams, dropped 
this year. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 
Two fine Shrepshire Buck Lambs—Weight 80 
Ibs., $20 each. Hogs—Twe Duroc Boars, 4 mouths old, 
and one sow, $20 each Abruzzi Rye—for seed, re- 
cleaned, $3.50 per ashe. T. B. Lindsay, Deep Springs 
Farm, Steneville, 


Shuford, Newton, N 





Cows—Must be fresh milk- 
Write 





~ Sheep 


DOGS 
Pure-bred Collie Pups. Geo. Turberville, 


100-point, - Beautiful 
Roadview Stock 





Fairfax, Va. 
White 


Sale—Registered 
Farm, 


Collie Pups—Working kind. 
Marion, Ala 
Fox Terriers Will Kill 
six; females, four; elder dogs, 
/. F. Padgett, Griffin, Ga. 
Brookdale Dog Farm—Ramer, Tenn. 
Collies and English Shepherds Puppies and trained 
dogs for sale at all _ time. Satisfaction n_ guaranteed. 


For 


Your Rats—Puppies, male, 
eight and ten dollars. 





Fine Scotch 





Sale— Dandy, well marked C¢ Collie 1 pups, three 
caler, white, sable, tan and black. First 
check for $7.50 for male and $4 for female gets them. 
Pedigrees furnished. W. P. Guin, Pageland, 8. C. 


BELGIAN HARES 





For 
months old; 


Raise Gelgian Hares for Profit and Pleasure—High- 
grade Rufus Red Belgian hares for sale. ©. P. Pickett, 
Loxingten, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 
Advanced Registry am Heifers and Bulls. Knapp 











Farm, Nashville, Tenn 
~~ CORNISH 
For Sale—White Cornish Cockerels ona _Hons—W. rite 
for prices. R. G. Rankin, Gastonia, N. C. 
LEGHORNS 
For Sale—Young’s Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns—Vullets, ceckerels, March hatched, $1 each. 
W. A. McDonald, Sanferd, N. C. 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Best laying strain 
obtainable Ten hens and one cock, $15; cockerels 
and pullets, $1 each. J. F. Hardaway, Pee Dee, 


For Sale—A few selected Single Comb White Leg- 
horn Cockerels, twelve weeks old. Young, Lord Farms 
and Wrehott strains. $2 eac W. H. Hardin, Salis- 
bury, N 


ORPINGTONS 


Puff Orpingtons—Early hatched cockerels and pul- 
lets. Few choice breeders. lyers’ heavy-laying strain. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Draper’s Orpington Yards, 
Weldon, N. C, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





“Barred Rocks. Thompson’s Ringlets. Cockerels, 
pullets and hens, $2 to $3 each. Mrs. H. W. Weaver, 
Stuart, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS | 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Vibert’s Strain Cock- 
erels—$2 each. ‘Tompkin’s strain pullets, $1.50 each. 
All March and April Hatched. I. T. Hooker, Buffalo 


Ridge, Va 





TWO O OR 4} MORE> BREE c<DS 

Raby Chicks—August, September. J. A. Lancaster, 
Richmond, Va. 

_Dark rich even crimson Single Comb Red cockerels, 

valu $1.75 each. Pullets, $2. (Callaway Tyr- 
rell strain). D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 

WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandotte Hens, Pullets and Cockerels. 


Sunny ide, Jonesville, Va 


_ SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 
Collard Plants—Winter heading; 











Cabbage, 


200, 60c; 





500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Express, $1.50 thou- 
sand, J.T. Council «& Sons, Franklin, Va. 

Fine Cabbage mlants for Fall and Be inter Heading— 
Postpaid, 300, 75; 500, $1.15; 1,0 $1.75. Express, 





thi vusand; io, 006, $10." Cc olan 
Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 


plants same 
Va. 


jersey Wakefield, Char- 
Flat Dutch, ready for 
Price by express, not pre- 
per thousand; quantities over 10,00@ at $1.75 
by parcel post paid, $2.50 per 1,000. Whole- 








abbace Plants—Frost-proof, 
leston Wakefield, Succession, 
oy nent after September Ist. 

paid, $2 
ber 1,000; 


anvil, 4 retail growers. Clark Plant Company, Thom- 
sville, Ga. 

Sun-Proof Cabbage — Plants—Tardy, eg = plants, 
Srown especially to set in the summer and fall. Sev- 
os million now ready. Varieties: Charleston Wake- 

fiold, Succession, Prumhead, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 
500 for $1 50; 1,000 for $2.25, postpaid. By express, 


1,000 for $1.75 


> 0 5 
ag fit over 4,000 at $1.50; 


over 9,000 at $1.25 
Also Collard plants, 


same price. Send for 


descriptive price list. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 
South Carolina. 
ae CLOVER 

_ Bur Clover—$1 bushel. Lambert, Darlington, A Ala. _ 


Crimson Clover Seed in the Chaff—15 cents a ound. 
A. 8. Speer, Boonville, N, 4 

” For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—$1. 50 D er bt 

5 — ushel. Road- 
view Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. ber 


Screened ; 
Spence Baird, Leesville, 8 Cc. 





Sur Clover—$1 bushel. 


weeds no yaaa 
oute 


Bur Clover—Just as swept up, no rocks or clods, no 
noxious weeds or grasses, 40c, bushel of 10 pounds. 











No order for less than 100 pounds Robt. 8. Link, 
Abbeville, 3. C. 
| CORN 
| Corn. Wanted— Will pay two dollars delivered. Wal- 
ker Bros., Hillsboro, N, C 
OATS 
For Sale—Seed Oats—Choice Virginia Gray oe 
Turf oats, at $1.35 per bushel H. H. Mé idorf, 
Forest Depot, Va. 
PEAS 
~ Mixed and “Whippoorwill Peas, $2: Brabhams, $2.5 
per bushel f.o.b. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga 


PECAN TREES 


~All About Papershell 
Pecan Company, 


Pecan Culturo—Bree. Bass 
Lumberton, Miss 


(21) “897 





PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








“*beefier’’ 
veteran Kansas City butcher, 


FACT 7—Aberdeen-Angus are naturally 
John’’ Gosling, 


will concede that Angus cattle 
any other beef breed 


have more flesh or 
I’ve been acquainted with 
when on a visit to the Scottish border, I found 
among fieshers . Since the earliest Americ 
forty years ago—I have watched with both we 
give certain results.*’ Free Literature and List 

AMERICAN eee * -ANGUS BREEDERS: 


FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


who annually 
Strates meat cuts and carcasses at Guelph and Ames. 


and, felt with =, ~~ for what 


thera Representative: OR. C. D. 


than any other kind, says ‘‘Uncle 
lectures on and demon 
“Reasonable people must and 
inner muscle, on an average, than 
these facts since the early sixties, 
these Doddies by far the favorites 
an Fat Stock Shows—the first just 


Oddie Does 
PF 
OWE. Knoxville, T 


a Bit at Every Bite.” 


Breeders. 
ASSOCIATION.” ti7 Exchange Ave., CHICAGO. 











POTATOES 


Seed Potatoes for Late Planting—We offer Lookout 
Mountain or Improved Peachblow at $2.75 per bushel. 
Maine grown Irish Cobblers, $3 per bushel Special 
prices for larger lots. All above for shipment from 
cold storage and not to be compared with potatoes held 
by farmers. Pinner & Co., Seed Merchants, Suffolk, 
Virginia. 


RYH 


Abruzzi Rye—Freight paid. ag bags and $6 per per 
100 pounds. J. M. Field, Climax, Cc 


For Sale—10,000 bushels choice rye Write or wire 
for prices. W. M. Fain Grocery Co., Murphy, N 


North Georgia Rye Gives Best ——s 50 bushel, 
cash with: order. __ Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


Seed Ry (oe Pure 








Abruzzi seed rye, new crop, grown 
from pedigreed seed, recleaned and graded, put up in 
even weight 2-bushel bags, at $2.35 per bushel; 5 
bushels and over, $3.30 per bushel. A. LB. Kirby, 
Gaffney, 8. C. 








STRAWBERRIES 


~ Genuine Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants— 
$2 per 100 prepaid. A. F. Bolick, Conover, 


SUDAN G RASS 


~ Recleaned ~~ ‘ailing cents ‘pound. 
Lubbock, Texa 





H. A. Davidson, 


VETCH 
Augusta Vetch. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. . 
Vetch—Graded, guaranteed, bushel, a 4 fe: 


Hairy 
100 _pounds, 


$20. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. 
WHEAT 
Seed Wheat—Improved Golden Chaff seed wheat, 
smooth head, very hardy and a hbavy yielder, re- 
cleaned and graded, from pedigreed stock, Southern 
grown, and is especially adapted to the conditions of 


the South. Only a limited amount to offer, $3.65 per 


bushel. A. B. Kirby, Gaffney, 8 
“MISCELL ANEOUS SEEDS AND PL ANTS | 


-$3 per thousand. 








Fall Cabbage and Tomato Plants 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. 








Seed Rye, Bariey Fe en direct Write 
for prices. F. Chelf, Seed Grower, Lox 62-N, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Wanted—Wheat, Oats, Rye—All varicties, suitable 
for seed. Also crimson clover. Send samples, state 
how much have to offer and lowest price. Pinner & 


Co., Suffolk, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ree 





ciscctuhees Bean Meal—$2 kunacets “$35 ton. 
‘ain, Edison, Ga. 

















: 500, 


Crushed ‘Oyster Shells for Pou!try—100 ths., , 65¢ 
$2.75; 1,000, $5.  Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly 
Mills, 8. C 

Wanted—Two barrels of peaches for canning. July 

> | or August delivery State what you have and price. 
| Address H. P, Pope, Newsoms, Va 

Wanted to Buy—Several old-fashioned, colored, hand 
woven coverlets or bed spreads in flue condition. De- 
scribe fully, state price. Address E. BR. Gilgour, 118 


West Saint Clair St., Indianapolis, Ind 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


“Buyers for Salable Farms “will deal 
Give de scription, location and cash 
White, New Franklin, Mo 








I Have Cash 
with owners only. 
price. James P. 





Your Farm Subdivided and Sold at Auction will 
| bring more money than if sold as a whole. Write us 
tod: Ay. -_ Carolina Realty € Company, Raleigh, N. c 


will § Sell Cheap My entire farming interest, con 
sisting of 309 acres land, sp! ndidly improved; growing 
crops, implements, stock, cattle, hogs and poultry ; or 
will sell land separately. For description, price, terms, 





etc., Write J. O. Barnes, Willard, Ga 

We Have for Sale Near Sanford, N. C., About 1,090 
Acres of Land—Contajning 5 very nice residences, and 
all provided with deep wells and force pumps. Would 


sell as a whole or cut up to suit buyers, Is especially 


well located for settlement by neighbors. Would sell 
on most reasonable terms as a whole, or cut up, to suit 
buyers. Excellent neighborhood Mr. George Latham 
lives on the place and will show you. J. E. Latham 
Co., Greensboro, N. C, 

Do You. Wish to Educate Your Children and Live 
where schools are plentiful, roads the best of any 
county in the state, and land the cheapest, location 
considered. Come to Guilford! We have several thou- 


sand acres, some in Greensboro and some a few miles 
out. Will cut up to suit the buyer and sell on easy 
terms when desired. This section of the state has been 
so busy manufacturing that farming has been neg- 
lected and is just now coming into its own Come up 
and see; if you do not buy the trip will be worth the 
money. J. E. Latham Co., Greensboro, N. C 


located on fine public road in 

near good school, and church; 
celled throughout, very pleasantly lo- 
cated. in large grove; good barn, crib, cotton house, 
garden, fine well of water; 1 tenant house. 40 acres in 
cultivation that will produce a bale of cotton to the 
acre, balance in timber that will cut 100,000 feet of 
lumber and 2,000 cords of wood. Good pasture, living 
Stream running through it. One of the best and health- 
jest places in South Carolina Price $35 per acre; easy 
terms. Woe will pay any man’s expenses who looks over 
this farm and says it is not a bargain. Davis Realty 
Company, McCorntick, 8. C. 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK =| 


For Sale—108 acres, 
good white neighborhood, 
6-room dwelling, 














100 Grade Techahive, Poland- 
China and Duroc Pigs 


8 to 10 weeks old, $8 to $10 each 
10 Pure-bred Duroc Boars and Gilts, 4 months old, 
$18 each. Fifteen large Berkshire and Poland- 
China Sows, farrow in August, $55 to $65 each, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
FAIR HILL STOCK FARM, Mechums River, Va. 





For Sale—25 bushels bur clover (in the bur) 
e. seed at 
15e per pound. R. B. Peters Gro. Co., Tarboro, N. C. 


RA | Sale—Crimson Clover Seed—In chaff, 
and cleaned, 18 cents per pound. T. C. Gill, 
North Carolina, 





screened 
Kittrell, 

Bur Clover Seed—In t 
bus shel. Reseeds gar 4 
Pittman, Enfield, N. 


For Sale—10,000 unds 
chaff, l5c per pound, 7 
Twenty pounds will 
Cc. 





bur, | scre eened and cleaned, ae 25 
Planting instructions. w. 





crimson clover seed in 
Less than 500 pounds, 20 cents. 
seed an acre. B. 8. Hodges, 


odges, 8. 








SHOATS AND PIGS FOR SALE 
Out of Victor’s Masters 2nd 234127, 
from good boned registered sows 
Satisfied customers is my motto. 
T. C. DICKERSON, 
g.F7.3.2 Staunton, Va. 





Excellent Pigs—Popular blood lines, one $20; two 
males, $30; one each sex, $35; three males, 
$12; one male and two females, $48; two 
grandsons of Orion Cherry King Jr., real herd 
boar prospects, $60 each, 

Defender’s Counsel—1% years old, good breeder, 
$100 
| ALL REGISTERED AND CHOLERA IMMUNE. 





Ye Pure-bred He 








days) heads my 


Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., 





MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


300 HEAD FROM WHICH TO SELECT. 
Young Stock a Specialty, of all ages—both Registered and High Grades. 


King Pontiac Segis Alcartra (dam’s official record of 34. 
Southern herd. 
Alcartra who cost $50,000, and the highest record bull in the 


| I SELL HOLSTEINS AND SATISFACTION. 


MAPLE LAWN FARMS, 





ifer Calves at $20 and $25, shipped anywhere. 


36 Is. of butter in 7 
of King Segis Pontiac 

Plan to attend my Fall Sale, 
ADDRESS 


He is the best son 


South 





CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. Torm. 
Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families Y, ye mee 
no better blood than these famous proven families. 


Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


You there is 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








_DUROC. JERSEYS 


OP erm wee weer 

















THIRTY GILTS bred for September and October 
farrow now ready for delivery. Will have fifty 
more ready during next month. 


Pigs in Pairs and Trios, Properly Mated. 
SERVICE ROARS AND SOWS ready for shipment 
Orders received now will be considerably cheaper 
than thirty days later. A sow or gilt that is bred 
now will give you an early fall litter. 


ALE R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N.C. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs } 







_POLAND- CHINAS 


Hogs — Poland-China — 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPB 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


TAMWORTHS 


Five Pure-bred Tamworth Gilts 
. and One Boar 

All five months old. 

4 Extra fine and of best breeding. 
) T. W. HUSKE, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
TAMWORTHS “ 4275, Sates Cosetue 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








eee 























Columbia, 








~ 





Both sexes. all ages, best 





IDUROCS FOR SALE 


One Spendid 2',-year-old Defender Sow—Bred to 
800-™. son of Defender, first prize boar at 
State Fair. We sold her last litter for $225 
and kept two best; farrowed 14. Price $200. 





Extra Nice Yearling Sows—!tred to same boar, and 
gon of Orion Cherry King Jr., $100 each 





LAUREL BLUFF FARM, 


Clinton, South Carolina. 





ANGUS CATTL Strains. Bulls ready yd 


service by Trojan- -Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also 

PERCHERON STALLION, came 
istered in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibe. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Joffersoaton, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGU, 


_—_——_————_——— and HEIFERS, good in- 
dividuals and well 1 brea at moderate prices. 
Stoek registered. 


J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 
DURHAMS 


eee RAR nen Annan 


FOR SALE 


Poll Durham Bulls and Heifers—Elicgible to reg- 
istration. Also a few grade Polk Durhams 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 months old. 

Grade Toate Ram Sauiee <= 85 16ths pure-bred. 








I am offering a number 
of young BULLS, COWS 























Registered Duroc- Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGE 
ROBERT L. RIGGS, 

P. 0. Goose Creek, 


Duroc-Jerseys—Pecan Toxpare 


Our Big Grand Champion is siring the kind at 
win. Watch his get at the shows this fall. Book- 
ing orders for pigs of May farrow. 

J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. 6. 





oS. 


Otranto, S. C. 





Thes e beauti 
Cingie | Comb Rhode. “island Red Eee Amorioan 
uty strain, . 50 per siting of 15, de- 
livered by parcel post, 


Cc. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, 8. C. 














HOLSTEINS 


——RICHLY once REGISTERED Wi HOLSTEINS— 


Young Service Buttes from Heavy Producing Dame 
Our Success on . g - ow circuit, and in making large 
their high standard. 
je Warrantry. 
Bardstown, Ky. 





sd, ‘invares 
KAInTue te HoLsTEin n FARM.” 





JERSEYS 











° 
Superior Defender 
Stands on his own merit as a sire. 
A trial order of his get will convince you. 
DEEP RIVER FARM, 


Ramseur, North Carolina.. 





O. 1. C's. 


POPPI I DOLLLDLODLOLOLOwweOnnwnmnnmnwmrwrrr 





We have some nice 


Pure-bred Pigs for Sale Now 


(The Silver Strain) 
Prices reasonable. 
~S Satisfaction guaranteed. 
pis MOUNTAIN VIEW 
ARM, 

N. C. 












F 
Hickory, 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Roars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 











Booking orders for 0. 1. C. Pigs. 





Ready to ship in March, April 
and May, 8- a — old, $18 
single, or $35 . no akin, 
= ea irb-1 D. bred Gilts, 
irs p85 to $125. By egiatered we 
Boars. A ed Sows, to by j ster 
ow DFORD, VA. 





0. C."S—CHOICE PIGS—From 8 to 10 weeks old, 
in AF. or single, registered. A special price on 3 to 
4-months-old Boars. All of this stock is out of choice 
heayy-wight sows and sired by choice”boars, including 
the champion at Virginia State ri] 1917. Stock must 
be as eeeeneed or a ef refund 

Bedford, Va 

















R. @. OWEN, R. F. D. I, Phone “408, 





~ 








ween 

Three Jersey Bulls 
Fourteen months old. lolid color. 

GRANDSONS OF NOBLE or OAKLANDS, 
‘rom high-producing cows. $75 each, 


4. G. STERCHI, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
SHORTHORNS | 


PO oe 





ar Rar te 





Registered Shorthorn Bull 
SULTAN LA 
20 months, 


4%-gal- 
Pasture 
raised and a fine invest- 
ment for beef and home- 
dairy sire. 

A. K. Resaareen, 
West Raleigh, N. c. 

















JACKS 
KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 
AT SUMMER PRICES 


Direct from Kentucky's greatest 
jack breeding farm. Every animal 
gu 
















arant Get ready for the fall 
season by buying now. Write to- 
day for our new booklet and 


prices. We can save you money, 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Py Progres- 
| sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


| Of all advertising it carries.” 
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( KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM | 
SECOND BRED SOW SALE 


To Be Held in the New Sales Pavilion at State Fair Grounds, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Tuesday, August 20th, 1918 
40--BRED SOWS AND ie 5-50 


A Few Young Boars 


All Cholera 
Immuned 




















This offering will consist of 40 of the best bred Sows and Gilts 
that will enter a sale ring this summer. 

25 yearlings—will weigh around 400 to 500 pounds by sales day. 
These hogs have been bred and fed to give the buyers good results. 
Lots of my last sale buyers have refused more for their litters of pigs 
than they gave for their sows. 

If you want to know how good this offering is, write to Mr. Robt. 
J.. Evans, Chicago, Ill.; W. P. Penry, Radner, Ohio; Prof. R. L. 
Shields, Clemson College, S. C.; Mr. V. W. Lewis, Clemson, S. C.; 
Mr. J. W. Sheely, Clemson, S. C. 


These Sows and Gilts will be bred to 


Smith’s Orion Cherry King 2ad, J. D. S. Defender and the noted 
Imperator’s Fashion. 


I have given permission to several of my neighbors who are going to 


mypal erry 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Hampshire Hogs 


THAT APPEAL TO THE 


FARMER ann BREEDER 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION, 
SATURDAY, AUG. 17th, 1918 


WICKFIELD FARMS, 


CANTRIL, IOWA. 





SPRING 
BOARS 


BRED 


SOW 
sows | | I 


PIGS 


40 


Bred to or sired by Grand Champion Boars, 
LOOKOUT LAD and GENERAL WICKWARE 























war to sell their pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys in my sale free of cost to 
them. 


Write for Catalog. 


KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM, 





W. P. SMITH, Prop., KINARDS, S. C. | 
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Another National Breed Promotion Sale of 
‘pe Poland-China 


TYPE 


Brood Sows and Pigs 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 
FAIR GROUNDS, RALEIGH, N. C., 


Friday, August 30th, 1918 


Some of the greatest sows of the breed will 
be sold. Some choice spring pigs, both sex. 
For full information and catalog, write 


A. M. BROWN, Sec’y., 


NATIONAL POLAND-CHINA ASS’N., 
WINCHESTER, IND. 





coer} Auctioneers 
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100 Pure Bred Hereford Cattle 
75 Pure Bred Berkshire Hogs 
50 Pure Bred Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
500 White Leghorn Chickens 


- “Let the Animals Do the Work.’’ 


The women have “done the work long” enough. The boys are 

fighting for liberty! We guarantee everything we sell to be as rep- 

resented. Visit the farm near Mebane, N. C., and see this stock and 

let J. G. Bradshaw, farm manager, show you how to get good perma- 
nent pastures cheap. 








It will pay you to visit this Farm. 


J. E. LATHAM, 
MEBANE, N.C. GREENSBORO, N.C. 











Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 








SOME OF THE SOWS WE ARE SELLING AUGUST I8TH 





Breeders, both old and new, who bought Hampshires at the last 
WICKFIELD FARMS Sale, already have made money. 


Read what our Hampshires did for one man who had never owned a 
registered Hampshire before. Letter was received from Alvaton 
Hampshire Farms, Alvaton, Ga., W. R. McCrary, Prop., under date of 
June 19, 1918: 


In reply to your letter, I will give you my experience with 
three brood sows which I purchased from you in February, 
1917: I sold from them $582.50 worth of pigs and hogs; I 
have on hand $324 worth of gilts and 50 pigs from 3 days 
to 9 weeks old. My original brood sows on hand not in- 
cluded in this estimate. 


Every Hog Insured 


Insurance policy paid for by us-protects purchaser against loss and 
goes with every hog, the same as a halter on a horse. 


All Animals Cholera Immune and Guaranteed Breeders 


E. C. STONE, Hampshire Advocate, Peoria, Illinois, 
will buy for those who cannot attend. 


Send at once for free illustrated Catalog giving detailed information. 
Box 4. 


WICKFIELD FARMS 
F. F. SILVER, Prop, | CANTRIL, IOWA 


NOTE :—Mr. Silver has been a pioneer in the Hampshire industry in 
the South, and it has been through the exceptionally good individuals 
that he has shipped into this territory that the Hampshires are making 
such strides. You can’t make a mistake by buying from him, so if you 
can’t attend the sale, send your order to Mr. Stone. Just say, “Buy 
He will take care of you. GEO. R. HOOKS, Fieldman. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION MAN- 
AGER SAYS: 


Our Best Offer 


OTH for our Club Workers to push 

for our subscribers is the special 
$1.50 for your own and one nov os Tin- 
tion. 

Think of it in this way. li you bavo 2 
tenant you want him to have the s¢vantate 
of the helpful articles in every wee! 














ana 
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SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Gate 


A VERY good gate for a litthe-used 
* wagon road may be made without 
attempting to “swing” it. For such 
use, a simple gate is made of inch- 
toards as shown in the illustration. 














issue of The Progressive Farmer. 
wish to file your copies so cannot Pas. 
them on. Therefore we have made 
this rate to take care of you that you 
may take care of your tenant. 

And to our reader friends who are striv- 
ing to help their neighbors catch the step 
and march with them in all progressive 
movements—and to help make their neigh- 
borhood communities in which spirit of 
helpful codperation is the rule—this special 
rate enables them with but little expense to 
pay for a subscription for a neighbor who is 
lagging behind and needs The Progressive 
Farmer to lift him up, or better still by en- 
abling you to get him to subscribe by telling 
him you are abeut to send in your renewal. 


Where do you come in Friend Club Work- 
er? Right here is a pointer you don’t want 
to overlook. Eight out of every ten Bank- 
ers, Merchants, Doctors, Dentists, and Law- 
yers in your town own farms—their farms 
are all run by tenants, You can get a sub- 
scription from every one of them you see 
and if you explained to them how this 
special $1.50 rate works, that for only 500 
extra they can send the paper to their ten- 
ants also they will see that you are offering 
them a good bargain so it makes getting 
their subscription easy. 


Help Our Club Raisers 


UR Club Raisers are authorized to sell 

any offer that we publish in the paper or 
make you direct by letter and at the same 
price—so when a Bright Hustling Boy or 
Girl calls on you, and asks for your sub- 
scription telling you they are working for 
a Registered Pig or Chickens or a Canner or 
what not, give them a few words of encour- 
agement as well as your subscription order, 
You will enjoy seeing them smile and may 
know their thanks are indeed sincere, 








It’s Not a Dun 


HE other day one of our good friends 

wrote us a “Hot” letter because we sent 
him a letter requesting his renewal after 
he had sent it in. If any of you have felt 
this way but did not write us, please read 
our explanation— 

We have near 200,000 subscribers which 
means that between five and ten thousand 
expire every month, even more in some of 
the winter months. 

Every month we send a letter to those 
whose subscriptions will expire that month. 
Having so many you can appreciate that we 
can’t do it all in one day or that one person 
cannot address all the envelopes. So if your 
subscription should come in say Thursday 
morning and your envelope with several 
hundred others has been addressed a day or 
so before, there is no way for us to stop it. 
So you get a letter from us a few days after 
you have sent in your remittance to renew 
your subscription. 

This is the reason we so often urge you to 
renew before your time expires. When your 
renewal is received a week or so before your 
time is out, your label date is advanced and 
no envelope is addressed for you. 

Every time you renew we have to set your 
name in type again so as to give you the 
advanced date. We have to write a letter 
calling your attention to your time being up 
all of which costs money—for this reason we 
Can afford to make our special rate of $1.50 
for two years or $2 for three years. 

It saves us both money when you renew 
for two or more years. Why not do so? 


Your Fall War Garden 


F COURSE you are going to have 2 Fall 
Carden. Four your country’s sake and 
your stomach’s sake. 

Prof. Massey has proved by thirty years of 
experimenting, the varieties that do best in 
Fall gardens. He knows and you can have 
the aivantage of his 30 years of experience 
if you will read. 

Massey’s Garden Book for the Southern 
States gives you 128 pages of just the infor- 
Mation you need right now. 

In connection with your subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer (either new or re- 
newal) at 25¢ for a paper bound copy and 
50c for a cloth bound copy. 

If there is anything wrong with your 
subscription in any way please write me per- 
Sorally, Jas. L. Mogford, Subscription Man- 
ager. 
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A HANDY GATE 


When the gate is to be put in place, 
two posts are erected, one slightly in 
advance of the other. The gate is 
then slipped between these posts, 
raised slightly from the ground, a 
short piece of plank slipped between 
two planks of the gate and nailed to 
the posts. This makes a sort of hinge 
on which the gate may be swung 
when it is necessary to open it. 


The Place of Beef Production in 
Southern Farming 








(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 


nearly will grow that is good for man 
or cow; where the hills need grass as 
badly as any soils in the United 
States? This surely is a beef cattle 
section; for here the animal may be 
cared for and fed from start to finish 
on home-grown products, as hun- 
dreds of men will testify who have 
been engaged in the business for 
years. 

It seems folly indeed to me for our 
farmers to ship cottonseed meal to 
feed to beef cattle in sections not 
having as good a cattle climate as 
has our section, while our hands loaf 
half the winter and three-fourths of 
our lands loaf all the time, for the 
reason that we do not use the logical 
means for putting both to work for 
twelve months of the year. 

The coming of better highways, the 
automobile and the telephone has 
made it possible for the owners of 
land, in what were until lately isola- 
ted sections, to live comfortably on 
these farms and will, I believe, tend 
to bring from the towns, in the near 
future, thousands of our landowners 
that are now giving little attention to 
their land except to place tenants 
and collect rents. The growing of 
beef cattle will for these men prove 
the ideal means for putting all their 
acres at work, providing a home mar- 
ket for the legume crops and grass 
sods that they naturally will wish to 
grow to put their acres in condition 
to meet the requirements of their 
business training and to provide prof- 
itable employment for themselves, 
their hands, and tenants for “the 
greater part of the year. 

As we see it, one of the greatest 
leaks in our Southern farming sys- 
tem is our loafing land and loafing 
labor—a condition that the system is 
to blame for very largely. Put the 
farm labor of the South to work 
twelve months of the year under com- 
petent direction and with up-to-date 
equipment, and the agricultural out- 
put of the South,—as great as it is at 
present—could be trebled within 
three years. 

One great advantage of grade beef 
cattle over any other class of live- 
stock is that the business may be effi- 
ciently handled by very ordinary 
farm labor if given general direction 
and oversight by a boss who under- 
stands his business. And, too, the 
equipment necessary for handling 


beef cattle in a business way costs 
less than that required by any other 
class of livestock. 

There is no reason, in my judgment 
for beef cattle growing to displace 
any sound agricultural practice or 


profitable crep in the South. The 
main reasons for increased product- 
ion of beef cattle in our territory are 
to supplement our established lines, 
taking care of waste land, labor and 
feed, and to create the demand that 
cannot be denied for the production 
of vastly more of rough feed that our 
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lands require to be grown on them 
for their preservation and _ enrich- 
ment; keeping more of the fertility 
produced by the cotton crop on the 
land and in the section that produc- 
ed it; and, lastly, meeting as best we 
can a world need for the greatest of 
all meat products. 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 




















‘ABOUT “TIPPING” YOUR HAT 

















A “Good English” Pageant 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AST spring improper grammar, such as “I 

seen” and “I taken’ was being used ex- 
cessively in our school. The high school 
English teacher planned to have a “Good 
English’ pageant to help banish bad Eng- 
lish. 

Attractive posters were placed in all the 
stores and available places, announcing the 
parade, ~At the appointed hour the parade 
marched down Main street. A large crowd 
of curious people filled the sidewalks to see 
it. 

First came Uncle Sam and Miss Liberty 
and the school band in a draped automobile. 
Then came the Camp Fire Girls in another 
ear, The boys’ and girls’ baseball teams, 
followed by the Boy Scouts, came next. 
These were followed by the grades in their 
order, carrying attractive banners display- 
ing well known slogans, such as “To Make 
the World a Decent Place to Live In,” “Buy 
Liberty Bonds,”’ ‘‘Use Good English,” ‘Over 
the Top for ‘Git’ and ‘Wuz',” “I chase ‘git’,” 
and “Have You a Little Dictionary in Your 
Home?” 

After the pageant a baseball game be- 
tween the school boys and the town boys 
was played for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

Everyone said that the pageant was a 
great success, and it certainly helped to 
make good English more common in the 
school. 

FANNIE BESS EARNEST (Age 12.) 

Colorado, Texas. 


Likes All Kinds of Stock 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


ser year Grandpa gave me a melon 
patch. I did all the work except plowing. 
I made the finest melons I ever saw, but our 
market was full so I had to sell cheap, Af- 
ter paying for seed and fertilizer I had $10 
left. With $5 I bought a little Duroc-Jersey 
pig. I have fed her good all winter and she 
is a fine sow now. She will be one year old 
in July. If she is a good brood sow I will 
have her registered. 

Grandpa never did believe in pure-bred 
hogs until he saw how my pig outgrew his. 
Now he says “‘When ‘Lady Bess’ has pigs we 
will get rid of the scrubs." 

I like all kinds of livestock and hope some 
day to be a sure enough stock farmer, 

JOHN CHAMBERS, Jr, ~ 








Roxie, Miss. 





A Farmer Girl’s 1918 Vacation 


OU want to help win the war, you say? 

How fortumate, then, that you are a 
farmer’s daughter. 

Like many another farmer’s daughter in 
college during the winter months, I come 
home for my summer vacation every year. 
But this year I left college with a different 
purpose in view; to do my part in helping 
the farmers in their important and sacred 
mission of feeding the world, When [I 


thought of the hardships of those in France, 
of how they know no pleasure of a vacation, 
I did not feel that I was doing my duty by 
merely helping to support a French orphan 
and knitting in winter for the Red Cross so- 
ciety. Our city cousins could do that. 

I had thought of all these things before, 
but I became thoroughly convinced that I 
was right while listening to a lecture on 
“Our Part in the War’ given one day last 
spring in school. At the close of the lecture 
each individual was asked what she would 
do for our country this summer. As I heard 
different girls promise solemnly to aid in 
Red Cross work I was at a less to know 
what te say when it should some my turn, 
for unfortunately in our thinly populated 
community a Red Cross organization was 
then apparently impessible. Then all of a 
sudden an idea began to take form in my 
mind. “I can do my bit by helping to feed 
the Allies while others help to clothe them. 
For isn't food as important as clothing?” I 
saw the importance of this step all the more 
Clearly when 1 realized that not another 
farmer's daughter had promised to help in 
this way. 

Let us do our part, then when all is over 
We can return to our lighter pleasures with 
the happy recollection that in the time of its 
greatest need we were not slackers but gave 
our best to our country. J. L. W. 





A Young Farmer 


AM a boy ten years of age and go to 

school at Pamlico and I will enter the 7th 
grade next year. I help all I can on the 
farm, such as harrowing, light plowing, disk- 
ing, and chopping. I have a cotton patch, 
the net proceeds of which I want to lend the 
Government. 

I carry and fetch the cows to and from 
the pasture. I have a Collie puppy which I 
am training to help me. 

With all 
stamps, 

Oriental, N. C. 


Ten Golden Rules of Health for 
Children 


7s Ten Golden Rules of Health, as pre- 
scribed by the Minnesota division, wom- 
an’s committee, Council of National Defense 
and Minnesota commission of public safety, 
are as follows: 

1. Play hard and fair. Be loyal to your 
team mates and generous to your opponents, 

2. Eat slowly. Do not eat between meals. 
Chew food thoroughly. Never drink water 
when there is food in the mouth. Drink wa- 
ter several times during the day. 

3. Brush your teeth at least twice a day. 
Rinse your mouth out well with water after 
each meal. 

4, Be sure to cultivate regular daily hab- 
its. 

5. Keep clean body, clothes, and mind. 
Wash your hands always before eating. Take 
a warm bath with soap once or twice a 
week; a cool sponge (or shower) bath each 
morning before breakfast and rub your body 
to a glow with a rough towel. 

6. Try to keep your companions, espec- 
ially young children, away from those who 
have contagious disease, 

7. Use your handkerchief to cover a 
sneeze or cough and try to avoid coughing, 
sneezing or blowing your nose in front of 
others, 

8. Study hard, and in study, 
play do your best. 

9 Sleep: Get as many hours in bed each 
night as this table indicates for your age. 
Keep windows in bed-room well open. 
HOURS OF SLEEP FOR DIFFERENT AGES 
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10. Be cheerful, and do your best to keep 
your school and your home clean and at- 
tractive, and to make the world a better 
place to live in. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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United States 
Tires 


are Good Tires 
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vs. Guess-work | 


“This car is as much a part of my 
farm as the barn is. It’s working every 
day. It’s a business proposition. So 
I’m going to make her upkeep strictly 
business. 


“These United States Tires are a be- 
ginning. I’ve been investigating and 
gathering evidence all over the country. 
I'll bet I’ve talked to a hundred farmers 
who drive cars. The majority vote is 
United States Tires for long wear and 
economy. It was unanimous with the 
fellows who are keeping books on their 
cars and finding out what it costs them 
to ride a mile or a hundred. 


“You see I’m starting on the idea that 
quality pays inthe long run. I’m fitting 
the car out right to begin with. That’s 
the way to shove ‘down the little old- 
cost-per-mile at the end of the year.” 


Any sound investigation of tire costs 
among experienced motorists will lead 
you to United States Tires as business- 
economy equipment. 


There are treads and types for every 
purpose — all United States quality. 


Any United States Sales and Service 
Depot dealer will cheerfully aid you in 
selecting the right tire for your car and 
your roads, 





